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The ART-JOURNAL for 1867 will, we cannot doubt, give increased satisfaction to our Subscribers; we have, we trast, fully 
redeemed our pledges during the year that is past, and we anticipate the confidence that will be reposed in us. 
_ The Engravings, that are either finished or in progress, will be from some of the celebrated pictures of the most eminent Britt 
as _— be all in the dine manner—a style which depends for its continuance in England upon the productions that are 
with this work. 


The literary contents of the ART-JOURNAL will be, as heretofore, contributed by the most popular writers on Art and At 
Manufacture. 


Energy and industry, combined with liberal expenditure, will, it is hoped i i i retain tht 
work in the high position it occupies in public rekon iture, will, it is hoped, enable its Conductors and its Publishers to 
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THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


We have informed Subscribers of our desi i j . , . 

, - gn to issue with the ART-JOURNAL, during thé year 1867, a Series of Engravings free 
= me gee Bag suggestive objects exhibited by the leading manufacturers of estes: Generally, we shall follow the ple 
weeded - y : eam oh 5 contain twenty-four pages of such engravings. As it will be therefore requisite to enlarge considem 
sctiiaden deaena’ ms ~ for a time postpone the issue of Works in Sculpture. The Illustrated Catalogue will be, by gracious 
the zealous and castle suppers af “all = - ny and our plans are sufficiently advanced to justify us in stating that it will reoelt® 
derance will be given to tl P € principal Art-producers of the Continent as well as those of England. Necessarily, @ prepa 


af waeiel lessons to thane oo i renee “7 because the Exhibition is theirs, but because we shall thus supply an increased 
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The ART. i : ; . 

It eee — oe only Journal in Europe that aims to represent the Arts—the Fine Arts and the Arts Industrial 
the Masatateeser. on Pithe Arti wong Fete | topic connected with Art that can inform and interest the Artist, the Amateur, the Studet! 
semifications : o., duty of ite Onabucters bela” 4 pea general public such information as may excite interest in Art, i its maniftl 
not only » beautiful work for the Drawing-room, but one that vgn ner ase, concemning every topic on which it is valuable—W produ 


shall be equally an accession to the Studio and the Workshop. 
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We reply to every letter, iri 
attention ahpunes cimeiettontien. § an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address, but we py ® 
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HISTORIC DEVICES AND BADGES. 


BapGEs.—Part I. 


——— 


BY MRS, BURY PALLISER, 


“Every man shall camp by his standard, and under the 
ensign of his father’s house.”—Numbers ii. 2. 
“ Banner’d host, 
Under spread ensigns marching.” —MILTON. 


* Behold the eagles, lions, talbuts, bears, 
The badges of your famous ancestries.” 
DRAYTON, Baron’s War. 


O vary the subject, we 
7 purpose giving a paper 
on some of the English 
badges. We have al- 
ready alluded to the 
importance formerly 
attached to the badge ; 
Shakspere shows how degra- 
ding was the being deprived 
-, of it. Bolingbroke enumerates it 
mn in the list of his wrongs, when 
Mg he tells King Richard’s minions— 
they have 
“ From my own windows torn my household coat, 
Ras’d out my impress, leaving me no sign— 
Save men’s opinions, and my living blood— 
To show the world I am a gentleman.” 
King Richard 1/., Act iii. se, 1. 
It is astonishing that in this age of 
heraldic stationery, the badges have not 
come into favour. They surely are more 
interesting and more suitable for decorat- 
ing the paper than the tortured monograms 
of the present time. We proceed with the 
badges alphabetically. 
ARUNDEL, EARLS oF—by feudal tenure 
of Arundel Castle. 
“Since William rose, and Harold fell, 
There have been Counts of Arundel. 


And Earls old Arundel shall have, 
While rivers tlow and forests wave.” 


So runs theold rhyme. Roger Montgomery, 
who came over with William the Conqueror, 
had the grant of Arundel, which was for- 
feited to the crown by the rebellion of his 
grandson in the reign of Henry I., who 
assigned Arundel Castle, with the earldom 
of Sussex, as dowry to his widow, Adeliza, 
of Brabant. She married William de 
Albini, of the Strong Hand, who had dis- 
tinguished himself at some jousts at Paris, 
where his bravery ‘‘caused the Queen 
Dowager of France to fall in love with him, 
and to desire him in marriage; but William 
rejected her offers, alleging that he had 
given his faith to a lady in England, which 
denial,” continues the historian, ‘‘ the saide 
queen tooke in eyill part, and therefore 
practised to get him into a cave in her 


garden, where she had caused a lion to be | 


og to devoure him; which, when he saw, 
® fiercely set upon him, thrusting his 
arme into the lion’s mouth, pulling out his 
tongue, which done, he conveyed himselfe 





into England, and performed his promise 
to Queen Adeliza. In token of which noble 
and valiant act, this William assumed to 
beare for his armes a lion gold in a field 
gueules, which his successors haye ever 
since continued.” * 

The title of Earl of Arundel passed at 


| the death of the fifth of the Albinis to his 


nephew, the son of his sister and John 
Fitzalan. Richard, third Earl of the Fitz- 
alans, is described in the Roll of Karlaye- 


| rok with the family cognizance :— 


“ Richard le Conte de Aroundel, 
Beau chivalier et bien ame, 
1 vi je richement arme, 
En rouge au lyon rampant de or.” 


“ Richard, the Earl of Arundel, 
A well-beloved and handsome knight, 
In crimson surcoat marked I well, 
With gold of rampant lion dight.” 
The Fitzalan badges + are— 
1. A white horse holding in his mouth a 
sprig of oak. 
2. The same galloping before an oak-tree 
fruited or (Fig. 1). 


3. A chapeau or and gules, surmounted 
by a fret{ or, and an acorn, leayed, vert 
(Pig. 2). 


Fig. 2. 


4. An oak-leaf and acorn proper charged 
with a fret or. 

An acorn is given as the badge of Sir 
John Arundel, time of Edward IV's 

In the sepulchral chapel in Arundel 
Castle the Countess of Arundel wears round 
her neck a splendid necklace of roses and 
suns, alternately connected by clusters of 
oak-leaves.|| 

On the standard of William, Earl of 
Arundel, time of Henry VIII., is the gal- 
loping horse (Fig. 1), with oak-branches, 
surmounted by the Maltravers fret, motto, 
‘*Cause me oblige ;” and in a portrait of 
Henry, last of the Fitzalan earls (died 1580), 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire,** he 
is represented on horseback, with a branch 
of oak-leayes and acorns on his horse’s 
head, and acorns are intermixed among 
the red plumes of his helmet. 





* Brooke. + Dallaway, “ History of Sussex.” 





t The fret is derived from the marriage of the third earl 


with the sister and heiress of Lord Maltravers. 
§ In a list of. badges borne by some of the principal 


| nobility in the reign of Edward IV., from a contemporary 
| MS. in the College of Arms. 


| Blore’s “ Monumental Remains.” 

© A miscellaneous collection of standards about the year 
1520, in the College of Arms, published in Excerpta; His- 
torica, 1831. This, and Sir Charles Barker’s heraldic col- 
lections, temp. Henry VIII. ( Harl. M8. 1632, and described 
in “ Collectanea, Top. and Geneal.,” vol. iii.), are the prin- 


The other Fitzalan mottoes are—‘‘ My 
truste ys,” which a with the badge 
(Fig. 2) as that of William, Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1543, and Virtutis laus actio. 

A capital A within a roundlet, or rundel 
Fig. 3), was used for his name by 

homas, Earl of Arundel. 

The swallow, hirondelle, is the 
a cognizance for Arundel. 

he seal of the town of Arundel is »é 
a swallow (Fig. 4). Baron Arundel, 
Wardour, bears six swal- 
lows for his arms, and a 
swallow on the wing is 
in one of the windows of 
the Collegiate Chapel at 
Arundel. 

“The great Arundels” 

—as they were called on 

account of their wealth * 

—of Lhanheron, Cornwall, have as mottoes, 
De Hirundine, ‘‘ Concerning the swallow,” 
9 Nulli preda, “‘ A prey to none ;” and 
a Latin poem of the twelfth century is thus 
senhends= we 

“ Swift as the swallow,, whence his arms’ device 

And his own name are took, enrag’d he flies 

Thro’ gazing troops, the wonder of the field, 


And sticks his lance in William’s glittering shield.” 
WILLIAM Brito, 


of 


Swallows are on the standard of ‘* Mayster 
Arundyll,” temp. Henry VIII., with the 
motto, Faictes le ligerement. 

By the marriage of Mary, heiress of the 
Fitzalans, to Thomas Howard, the ill-fated 
Duke of Norfolk, the Fitzalan badges paseca 
into the house of Norfolk. The monument 
of the Lady Mary, with that of his second 
wife, is in Framlingham Church, Suffolk. 
Their effigies lie side by side; the head of 
the Lady Mary rests on a couchant horse. 

AUDLEY, Baron. First in fame among 
those who bore the title of Audley was 
James Audley, the hero of Poitiers :— 
“Then Audley, most renown'd amongst those valiant 

That with the Prince of Wales at conquer’d Poitiers 


fought, 
Such wonders that in arms before both armies wrought, 
The first that charg’d the French, and all that dreadful 


day 
Through still renewing worlds of danger made his way.” 
Drayton, Polyollnon, 


Shirley also alludes to his prowess :— 


* Behold 

When gallant Audley, like a tempest pours 

Destruction thro’ the thickesttranks of foes.” 
W. SHiRLey, Edward the Black Prince. 
Joan, daughter and heiress of this valiant 
knight, married Sir John Touchet, and 
their son, John Touchet, was created Lord 
Audley. His descendants served in the 
French wars of Henry V. and VI., and 
James, a devoted Lancastrian, fell at the 

battle of Bloreheath :— 
“ Here noble Touchet, the Lord Audley, dy'd, 


Whose father won him such renown in France.” 
Drayton, Miseries of Queen Margaret. 


The Audley badge was a butterfly (Fig. 
5), derived from their Raa 
original arms—three but- 

rao mapa These were 

subsequently changed for 

a fret or, which, with their 

motto, Je /e tiens, are re- 

tained by the present Lord 

Audley. ‘The butterfly is 

sculptured over the chapel 

of Bishop Audley,t in 
Salisbury Cathedral, and was borne on his 
standard by Sir John Touchet, knight, in 


1520. 





* Camden's “ Britannia.” 

+ Edmund, Bishop of Rochester, 1480; Hereford, 1492 ; 

d Salisbury, 1492 to 1524. 
"ty Aine © Harl. MS. 4632, and a MS. in Lambeth 
Palace gives a ye the badge of the same John 
Touchet, then Lord Audley, 1559. 
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Beprorp, Joun, DvuKe or, brother of 
{ King Henry V., and 
AA SK Regent of France dur- | 
2 ing the minority of his 

“S/. Ga (XS nephew, King Henry | 
- dy “{S) " VI. “The firebrand to | 

/f . (el ; \ poor France,” as he is 

BIS) ; styled by Drayton.* He | 
72 ¢/ ( r bore for his badge a 
YY UN: > 

/ ‘ golden root (Fig. 6).F 

alias In that magnificent 
work called the Bedford Missal, pre- 
sented by his Duchess, Anne of Burgundy, 
to Henry VI., by order of the duke, is a | 
portrait of the duke, and behind, his banner, 
semé of golden roots, with his motto, A 
vous entier. That of his duchess was, J’en | 
suis contente. 

In a satirical poem published about 1449, 
in which the leading persons of the time 
are designated by their badges, Bedford's | 
death is thus referred to :— 


} 


\ 


“ The Rote is dead.” 
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Baron Botreaux, and bears the three toads 
on his escutcheon. Boscastle, in Cornwall, 
was once a baronial castle of the Norman 
de Botreaux. When the church was built, 
the Lord de Botreaux ordered from London 
a peal of bells to be sent by sea. The 
vessel arrived safely off Boscastle at a time 
when the bells of Tintagel were swinging. 
The sound of the chimes of his native 
village was welcome to the pilot, who 
piously thanked God he should be safe 
ashore that evening. ‘‘Thank the ship 
and the canvas; thank God ashore,” ex- 
claimed the captain. ‘‘Nay,” said the 
pilot, ‘‘ we should thank God at sea as well 


‘as at land.” ‘Not so,” said the captain. 


The pilot rejoined and the captain grew 
choleric. Meantime a storm arose, drove 
the ship on the coast, where she foundered, 
and all on board perished save the pilot. 
During the storm the clang of the bells 


| was distinctly heard, and, to this day, these 


solemn sounds are still heard during the 


‘storms which so frequently assail the 


This badge is termed by the French heralds, | 
Le racine de Bed fort. | 
BERKELEY. The manor of Berkeley, one 
of the largest in the kingdom, includes the | 
fishery of the Severn, and the lords of | 
Berkeley hold the exclusive right of the | 
salmon fishery. Inthe Church of St. Mary, | 
Wotton-under-Edge, in Gloucestershire, 1s 
a plain altar tomb, upon which are the brass | 
figures of Thomas, fifth Lord Berkeley, and 
his wife. He was one of those appointed 


coast. * ; 
Bovrcuier. The badge of this family 


Le ! 


| red lambrequin, or mantling of his helm, 





| 


instead of the customary lining of ermine 
is semé of small water bougets ;* and in the 
satirical poem written about 1449, already 
quoted, he is alluded to by the same 
badge :— 
“The Water Bowge and the Wyne Botele, t 
With the Vetterlochs cheyne ben fast.” 


John Berners, second Lord Bourchier, 

son of Humphrey, was eminent for hig 
learning, and by com- 
mand of Henry VIII. he 
translated the ‘‘Chron- 
icles” of Sir John Frois- 
sart into English. His 
badge was the branch 
of a knotty tree en- 
twined into the Bour- 
chier knot (Fig. 11). 
It appears on his stan- 
dard, with his motto, 
Bien je espoyre. 

His kinsman and con- 


| temporary, John Bour- Fig. 1. 
' chier, Lord Fitzwarin, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to pronounce the sentence of deposition is the well-known ‘‘ Bourchier knot” (Fig. 9), | 


upon Richard Il. His feet repose upon a | to which also is added the water bouget | 


lion, and over his mailed bg or camail 
he wears a collar of mermaids (Fig. 7), de- 


3 Be 
say. Be - 


noting his maritime jurisdiction; or, may 
be, this cognizance is derived from the 
‘* Mermaids of the See,” a device to which 
Edward the Black Prince refers in his will, 
and may indicate his attachment to that 
prince. 

The seal of the Lord of Berkeley, in the 
time of Edward I11., bears his arms with a 
merman. 

Benriz. <A battering ram (Fig. 8). The 

' on arms of Bertie, Earl 
K » ® of Abingdon, are 
three battering 
, , rams, with the 
motto, Virtus ariete 
fortior, ** Virtue is 
stronger than a battering ram.” 
Boiron. The rebus of 
“ Prior B 
With his bolt and t 

Bex Jonson, New Inn. 
A ton, or tun, pierced by a bird-bolt is in the 
Church of Great St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, of which he was the last prior.{ This 
atvle of rebus seems to have found favour 
with ecclesiastics. In Winchester Cathedral 
we find for Prior Thomas Hunton (1470- 
1478) a capital T, Hun., and aton, and in ar 
other place a hen sitting upon a ton or barrel, 
In the same cathedral a musical note called 
“long” and a ton represent Bishop Langt 

BorrEavx A toad. arm #8 
**bottreau,” French toad. This barony passe d 
by marriage to the Lords of Hungerford, 
and subsequently to those of Hastings 
The present Marquis of Hastings "te 


} 
oll 


; 


ls 


1 F 


m the I 
ed #h of Edwar 


edlford Miss 
VI 


derived from their arms. 

In the magnificent monument of Arch- 
bishop Bourchier,+ erected by himself in 
Canterbury Cathedral, the 
family knot is scattered 
over the whole, combined 
with the water bouget, as 

in Fig. 10.4 
On that in the Chapel 
of St. Edmund, West- 
minster Abbey, to the 


| 
| 


memory of his nephew, | 
Humphrey, eldest son of | 
the first Lord Berners, | 


there are three shields on 
each side of the brass 
figure (which is gone), 
the guige§ or belt of 
Fig. 10. Bourchier knots formed 


of straps, one distin- | 


guished from the other by being studded : 
to both ends are buckles. , . ~ 


_ The ‘‘ Bowser” Chapel at Little Easton 
Essex, the burial-place of the Bourchier, 
now of the Maynard family, is ornamented 
with the Bourchier knot, together with the 
fetterlock of the house of York, to whom 
the family were steady adherents. In the 
church is a bell, called Bowser’s bell, in- 
scribed with the knot, and haying inserted 
: - yng — of King Edward IV. This 
”e Is sald to aye 2 » gif’ j 
renege a been the gift of a 
Among other costly monuments is that 
of Henry Bourchier (brother to the Arch- 
bishop, Earl of Eu and Essex, 1483), The 


i¢ Silent Tower 


* Cicteea © a 
Mawker. of Botreaux,” Sir Richard H 


cond son of William Bourc hier, 

: ’ was,” Says Weaver, 

y ‘este r, from whence he 

enthroned in this chair of 

ty years, and lived after the 

My-one years. J find not 

dso long a bishop, or 

or after him, in 80 years, 

to add more honour to 

he was about two years 

dinal of 8. Ciriac i, in 
Monuments). 


er the right shoulder, 
¢ left arm. 


bore for his badge ———— or tilting shield, 

with the guige tied in the Bourchier knot. 
Drayton thus eulogises Bourchier of 

Poitiers fame :— 

« With these our Beauchamps, may our Bourchiers reckon'‘d 


be, 
Of which that valiant lord, most famous in those days, 
That hazarded in France so many dangerous frays, 
Whose blade in all the fights betwixt the French and us, 
Like to a blazing star was ever ominous.”— Po/yolbion, 


BotrreLt. A quiver sable filled with 
silver arrows (Fig. 12) 


vA 


- 
neryey ta 


Bowen. A knot forming four loops, or 
bows (Fig. 13), a rebus of the name 
Bow-en. 

Bowes, Sir GrorcE, Knight-Marshal of 
Queen Elizabeth during that great rebellion 
of the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland, called ‘‘ the Rising of the North.” 
He bore on his seal the customary badge 
of his house, a sheaf of sharpened arrows, 
with the motto, Sans variance terme de ma 
vie. This cognizance is introduced in the 
window-curtains of the modern castle of 
Streatlam, county Durham, seat of the 
elder branch of the family. It dates from 
the time of William the Conqueror, wo 
placed in a castle belonging to the Earl of 
Brittany, in that division of Yorkshire 
called Richmondshire, a knight with five 
hundred archers to defend it against the 
insurgents of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, who were in league with the Scots. 
William gave him, for device upon his 
standard, the arms of Brittany with three 
bows and a bundle of arrows, whence the 
castle and its commander derive their 
name. | ‘ 

BRACKENBURY. Among the metrical 
legends of the county of Durham is this 
distich :— . 

“The black lion under the oaken tree, n 

Makes the Saxons to fight and the Normans to flee; 


* The stall plate of his brother John, Lord Berners, K.G., 
in St. George's Chapel, Windsor, exhibits his man ling 
semé alternately with water bougets and Bourchier knots. 


t Badge of Vere, Earl of Oxford. | % 
sno. — oe 
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which, Sir Cuthbert Sharp explains by the 
Brackenbury device, a green tree, under 
which is a couchant lion; motto, Sans 
reculer jamate * (Fig. 14). 


ht A 
OE “ae ey 
See a) 


Kj KS 





Fig. 14. 


Bray. The badge of the Bray family is 
a hackle or hemp-breaker (Fig. 15), formerly 
used for breaking the 
stalksofhemp—Bray, 
from the French, 
broyer, to break, 
bruise, or pound. 
The hempbreak is 
still the crest of the 
family. 

Sir Reginald Bray, 
K.G., and for one 
year Lord Treasurer, 
was in the service of 
Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, and by her was confidentially 
employed in the negotiations which led to 
the accession of her son. It was Sir 
Reginald who found the crown in a haw- 
thorn bush on the field of Bosworth, and 
gave it to Lord Stanley, who placed it on 
the head of the victorious Henry, in 
memory of which he afterwards bore it as 
a crest. A thornbush, with a crown in the 
midst, is to be seen in the hall-window of 
Stene, Northamptonshire, one of the for- 
feited estates of Lord Lovel granted to 
Lord Bray.t Sir Reginald laid the first 
stone of King Henry VII.’s Chapel at 
Westminster, 1502-1503, and died the same 
year. He desired to be buried in the 
Chapel of St. George, Windsor, which he 
had ‘‘ new made with that intent, and also 
in honour of Almighty God.” That St. 
George’s Chapel owes much to Sir Reginald 
there can be little doubt. His arms, his 
device of the flax-breaker, the initials of 
his name, and that of his wife, in so many 
= of the ceiling and windows, could not 
1ave been placed there without a more than 
ordinary claim to distinction. 

In the remains of stained glass in Shere 
Church, Surrey, is the bray or hemp-breaker 
of Sir Reginald. 

The badge is on the standard of his son, 
who was created Lord Bray, with the motto, 
Seray come a Dieu plaira, 

Brooke. The ancient families of Brooke 
and Grey both assumed the badger, an 
animal known provincially by the name of 
brock or grey, and with the fox, was re- 
garded equally as an object of sport : § ‘‘ To 
hunt by day the fox, by night the gray.” 

Bryan. A bugle horn. In the Church 
of St. Peter's, Seal, Kent, is the brass of 
Sir William de Bryene (died 1395). 
head rests upon a tilting helmet, having on 
its crest a bugle horn. This is one of the 
Northumberland badges the family derive 
by marriage. 








BurLter. A covered cup argent, in allu- | Exeter and Winchester, environed by three | of a scabbard, which 


sion to the office. 
CaLTHorre. A caltraps or. 
CHOLMONDELEY. A close helmet in pro- 





* Flower's “ Visitation of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham,” 1575, 

+ Brydges’ “ History of Northampton.” 

t Burke's “ Landed Gentry.” 

§ Moule, “ Heraldry of Fishes.” 


His | 


| file, argent. The present arms of the family 
| are two helmets. Motto, Cassis tutissima 
virtus, ‘‘ Virtue (or valour) is the safest 
helmet.” 

This badge 


CLIFFORD. An annulet. 





Fig. 16 


(Fig. 16) occurs on the standard of Henry, 
thirteenth Lord Clifford,— 


“ Clifford, whom no danger yet could dare ’ 
(Drayton's Misertes of Queen Margaret),— 


s] 


son of that fierce Lancastrian who fell at 
Towton.* Henry, then only ten years of 
age, was concealed by his mother at a 
farm, in the garb of a shepherd, that he 
might escape the vengeance of the house 
of York, to whom the memory of “that 
cruel child-killer” was so hateful after the 
murder of young Rutland. Henry Clif- 


thirty-two, when, on the accession of King 
Henry VII., he was restored to his titles 
and estates. 

Curton. A mullet pierced, gold (Fig. 
17). This badge is still borne, with the 
Pelham buckle, by the Duke of Newcastle. 


We, 






y 
Fig. 17. 


Compton. A fire beacon (Fig. 18). The 
present crest of the Earl of Northampton. 

ConsTABLE. Sir Marmaduke Constable 
had for badge on his standard, 1520, an 
anchor erect or, ringed at the crown, and 


Fig. 18. 


charged with a crescent sable. Motto, 
Soies ferme. 

CONYNGHAM, CUNINGHAM. A _ shake 
fork; motto, ‘‘ Over fork over.” Crest of 


the present Marquis of Conyngham, but 
the device occurs in seals of the family in 
1500.+ 

Corset. A corbeau standing on a tree 
occurs on seals of the twelfth century ; and 
the device of the raven was afterwards 
adopted by several members of the Corbet 
family, both in England and Scotland.{ 

COURTENAY. A dolphin, one of the en- 
signs of the Greek empire on the Byzantine 
coins, was assumed by the Courtenays, in 
reference to the ‘ net of three emperors.” 

The Courtenays, Earls of Devon, used a 

| grey boar as their badge; and, in the 
| satirical verses, circa 144Y, already quoted, 
| the lines— 


** The boar is far in the west 
That should us helpe with shield and spere,” 





with his two brothers, lost his life in the 
Lancastrian cause. 
The arms of Peter Courtenay, Bishop of 


| apply to Thomas, fifth Earl of Devon, who, 


_ dolphins, are sculptured on a chimneypiece 





* Clifford says to King Henry : — 


“ King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. 
May the ground gape, and swallow me alone, 
When I shall kneel to him that slew my father.” 
King Henry V1., 3rd Part, Act i. se. 1. 


t Laing, “ Catalogue of Scottish Seals.” 3 Jhid. 





ford lived in retirement until the age of | 








in the bishop’s palace at Exet. . It was 
to this bishop and his brother t. ‘t Shak- 
spere refers when the messenger & ounces 
to King Richard I1I.— 
“ My gracious sovereign, now in Devonshire, 

As I by friends am well advertised, 

Sir Edward Courtenay and the haughty prelate, 

Bishop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates, are in arms.” 

King Richard I11., Act iv. se. 4. 

The standard of Sir William Courtenay, 
of Powderham Castle—a possession they 
| have held since 1377—has a boar, and 
dolphins embowed of silver. Motto, Passes 
bien devant. 

Hugh, third Earl of Deven, married Mar- 
garet Bohum. Thei: monument is in Exeter 
| Cathedral. Her feet repose on a swan, the 
badge of her family. He was father to 
| Edward, the ‘blind good earl,” whose 
|; monument was at Tiverton, until that 
church was destroyed in the Parliamentary 
wars, with this inscription— 

“ Hoe, hoe! who lies here ? 
I, the goode Erle of Devonshire, 
With Maud, my wyfe, to mee full dere, 
We lyved togeather fyfty-fyve yere. 
What we gave, wee have ; 
What we spent, wee had ; 
Whiat we lefte, wee loste.” 

CROMWELL. A silver purse, tasselled 
and buttoned gold, was taken for his badge 
| by ae Lord Cromwell, 

Lord High Treasurer from 
1434 to 1444, in allusion to § 
his office. At Tattershall ¢ 
Castle, Lincoln, the stately 
edifice he built, on the 
ground floor, is a carved 
stone chimneypiece, orna- 
mented alternately with his 











Fig. 9. 


| arms and treasury purses (Fig. 19), with 


his motto, Nay je droit.* 

Curzon. A cockatrice, wings elevated, 
tail nowed, and ending in a dragon’s head, 
is the badge on the standard of Robert, 
Lord Curzon, in 1520. Fig. 20 is given 
by Edmonstone as the ancient badge of the 
family. 





Dacre. This family derives its name and 
arms from a Crusader ancestor, who distin- 
ished himself at the siege of Acre. Their 
adge, an escallop united by a knot to a 
ragged staff (Fig. 21), indicates their office 
of hereditary foresters of Cumberland. 
DavuBENEY. Henry, 
Lord Daubeney, created 
1538 Earl of Bridge- 
water, bore as bac ge 
two bats’ wings ad- 
dorsed sable, tied by a 
cord or (Fig. 22). 
De ta WarkE. The 
| crampit, or chape, is 
| the metal termination, 
| or ornament, at the end 








prevents the point of the 
sword from protruding. 
This is still borne by 
the Earl De la Warr, the lineal descendant 
of Sir Roger la Warr, to whom the badge was 
first granted. Sir Roger shared in the 


Fig. 22. 


* Gough. 
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glory of Poitiers, in which battle John, 
King « France, and the Dauphin were 
taken , cisoners. Much contention arose 
as to whom belonged the honour of his 
capture, for the French king defended him- 
self with great valour, till the pressure upon | 
him became so great that those who knew 
him called out, ‘‘ Sire, surrender, or you 
are dead ;” whereupon he yielded, accord- 
ing to Froissart, to Sir Denis Morbeck, @ 
knight of Artois, in the English service : 


= On the stall 
Garter, of Sir 


late, as Knight of the | 
alter Devereux, Lord Fer- 
rers, created Viscount He- 
reford by Edward VL, 
are two badges, the horse- 
shoe and the “French | 
wife’shood” (Fig. 26), with 
the motto, Loyalle suys. 
The latter occurs as “> | 
as Edward IV., and both | 
badges are on the banner | 


Firz' Uryan, Str Ryce ap THomas 
who is mentioned by Shakspere— , 


“ Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant crew.” 
King Richard 111., Act iv. se, 5, 


His family badge was a raven. 
FrmrzwILuiaAM, WILLIAM, K.G., created 
(1537) Earl of Southampton. 
The badge on his standard is a trefoil 
with a transverse bar on the slip or. This 
badge (Fig. 29), with the anchor he 





| 
of Lord Ferrers in 1520. | bore as Lord High Admiral, re- 
The horse-shoes are on the | mains sculptured on the ceiling at | 
great bay-window of the | Cowdray House, Sussex, which he 
hall at Chartley Castle, | built. “In 1539 he received the | 





but being forced from that captain, more 
than ton knights and esquires claimed the 
honour of taking the royal prisoner. 
Among these the pretensions of Sir Roger 
la Warr and Sir John Pelham having been 
acknowledged the strongest, the former 
had, in commemoration of so valiant an 
exploit, the chape, or crampit, of the king’s 
sword (Fig. 23), and Sir John Pelham the 


Fig. 26. 


founded by Lord Hereford, with his initials, | Lady Anne of Cleves at Calais, on 

W. D., and motto. which occasion he wore, suspended Fig, 29, 
Drummonp. Acaltraps. Motto, ‘Gang | toa golden chain, a whistle of gold 

warily.” set with precious stones, such as was then 
Dunpas. A salamander. used by officers of the highest rank in | 
EpGEcoMBE. A boar’s head couped is- | communicating orders. 


The whistle is now || 
| suing from a laurel wreath. Motto, du only worn by the boatswain. 
plaisir Sort de Dieu. 


FotsaAMBE. A man’s leg couped at the 
Ecerton. A phon, or broad arrow, thigh sable, spurred or— 
sable. Motto, Fin fuict tout. 


foul-jambe (Fig. 30). On 
Exerer. Henry Courte- | the standard of Sir God- 
nay, Earl of Devon, created 


frey Folejamb, of Wal- 
Marquis of Exeter by Henry 


ton, in the county of 
VIII., but afterwards be- | Derby, 1520. Motto, De- 
headed. His badge was a 


moures ferme. Sir Godfrey 
faggot or bundle of sticks, | was high sheriff of Derby ; 
banded or (Fig. 27). he directs in his will that 

FAUCONBERG, WILLIAMNE- | “ his carcass” shall be 
VILLE Lorp, took a leading | buried in the Chapel of 
part in the French wars, com- | St. George, at Chesterfield, 
; manded the van of King Ed- 


; . 97 his sword and _ helmet, 
_ The standard of Lord Lawarre, in 1520, | -_ ward IV.’s army at Towton, | with the crest and his coat 
is semé of crampits, and the badge is in- | and filled the office of Lord High Admiral. | of arms, to be hanged over 
troduced in the wainscot carvings of Hal- | his tomb, and there remain 
naker House, Sussex. peepee ’ 


Fynpex. An ox-yoke or (Fig. 31). 








Vif, 
Up 








buckle of a belt, as a memorial of the same 
achievement. | 








“Stern Faleonbridge commands the narrow sea.” 

| King Henry V1., 3rd Part, Act i. se. 1. 

| . 

Being sent ambassador to France to treat 
for peace, he was perfidiously seized and de- 
tained. Shakspere enumerates him among 
the prisoners :— 








* The thrice victorious Lord of Falconbridge, 
Knight of the noble Order of St. George, 
Worthy Saint Michael and the Golden Fleece ; 
Great mareschel to Henry the Sixth, 
| Of all his wars within the realm of France.” 
| Henry VJ., 1st Part, Act iv. se. 7. 


a 


Fig. 31. 


An oyster dredge (Fig. 


Fede ee 





GOLDINGHAM. 
; | His cognizance was a fishhook, which is 32), 
The Tudor rose (Fig. 24) is also borne as | noted im the contemporary poem before 
a badge by Lord De la Warre. quoted :— 
Denny. Two arches supported on co- | 


lumns argent (Fig. 25), their bases or, was 
ct <>. the badge of Sir Anthony ; 
9, MF Denny, Groom of the | When alluding to his captivity in France. 
5 2 \ Stole to Henry VIIL., Fenwick. <A phoenix. Motto, Perit ut 
the only individual among | V4, ““ It — that it may live again.” 
| || the courtiers who had the | St John de Fenwicke having served his 
courage to apprise his | master, Henry V., in the wars with France, 
Rs 


= 
a 


rE et a I) LO LO IIE I 


“ The fischer hath lost his hangulhook, 
Gete theym again when it woll be,” 


ee a a 
oe gg er 


Pe rere’ ee ae ee -s 


L ‘ royal master of his ap- | the king granted him the lordship of Trouble 
FR =e proaching death. Henry | Ville, in Normandy, with permission to 
so highly esteemed Sir | bear for his motto 4 Tous Jours loyal. family from the thir- 
Anthony, that he was al- | FERRERS. A horse-shoe (Fig. 28). Both | teen century ; the ear- 
lowed to perform his task with impunity. | 2®™e, arms, and badge, are said to com- | liest example is to be 
The king gece him with a pair of memorate Henry de Ferrariis, | found in the encaustic 
gloves nchly worked with pearls, and ap who came over with the Con- | tiles of Neath Abbey, -———— aay 
pointed him one of his executors and coun- | queror in the capacity of chief | Glamorgan, and in the Com 
— to Prince Edward. Henry Howard, | farrier. seal of that foundation. 
arl of Surrey, wrote an epitaph to his Speed, in his ‘ Theatre of | TheGranvilleswere Lords 
memory :— Great Britain,” says, ‘The | of Neath. 
familie of the Ferrers were| GRESHAM. A _ grass- 
first seated in Rutlandshire, | hopper. “The vane of the 
ns Senet as, besides the credit of writers, | Royal Exchange was for- 
| the horse-shoe, whose badge it was, doth | merly surmounted by a 
| W reg wc! wherein the castle, and now the grasshopper, and it was Fig. 33. 
| 8 - hall, right over the seat of the judge, | the sign of Sir Thomas 
|& horse-shoe of iron, curiously wrought, | Gresham’s banking house in Lombard 
| — ner foote and a halfe in length, | Street. It was a frequent sign among 
b= th thereto proportionably is grocers out of compliment to Sir — 
| Fixcn, Srr W but it was a mistake, for he was a member 
DeveREUX, Baron Ferrers, Viscount! A én, ILLIAM, temp. Hen. VIII. | of the Mercers’, not the Grocers’, company’ 
Bean | 4 greentinch standing ona thistle. Motto, Guitprorp. The trunk of a tree OF 


Je onder ° i 
responderay. ragged staff inflamed (Fig. 34). It 18 ™ 


GRANVILLE. A clarion 
or (Fig. 33), borne by the 


| 
2 
> 
25 


. es 


Se 


“ Death and the King did, as it were, contend 
Which of them two bare Denny greatest love: 
The King, to show his love, gan farre extend 
Did him advance his betters farre above 7 


Fig. 28, 


Nere place, much wealth, great 
: ith, great honours eke him gave 
To make it known what power great princes 1 


“ But when Death came with his triumphant gift 
From worldly carke he quit his wea: ed ghost ; 

Free from the corpes, and straight to heaven it lift 

Now deme that can who did for Denny most - 
The King gave wealth, but fading and unsure . 
Death brought him blisse that ever shal! endure.” 
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Harrincton. The Harrington family 
derive their name from the seaport town of 
Haverington or Herrington, Cumberland. 
From the time of King Edward III. they 
have borne a fret argent, called the ‘‘ Har- 
rington knot”—allusive arms intended to 
represent a fishing-net (Fig. 35). Motto, 
Nodo firmo, ‘* With a firm knot.” 

Hastincs. The maunch or sleeve of 
Hastings is of all antiquity (Fig. 36). 
Churchyard, describing the tomb of John 
de Hastings, in the Church of St. Mary, 
Abergavenny, says— 

“ He was a man of fame, 
His shield of blacke he bares on brest, 
A white crowe plain thereon ; 
A ragged sleeve in top, and crest, 
All wrought in goodly stone.” 
Worthines of Wales. 
And in the siege of Karlaverok, John de 
Hastings is described :— 
“Escu avoit fort et legier 
O baniere de oevre pareille, 
De or fin o la manche vermeille.’ 
Drayton, too, says— 
* A lady’s sleeve high-spirited Hastings bore.” 
Barons’ Wars. 


A black bull’s head erased, about the 





fig. 36. fig. 37. 
neck a golden crown (Fig. 37), is another 
of the Hastings cognizances. 

The Hungerford badge, of a sickle and a 
golden sheaf connected by a knot (Fig. 38), 


Fig. 38, 


also devolved upon the Hastings family. 
The estates * were granted by King Edward 
IV. to ‘the dangerous, unsuspected Has- 
tings,” to which Clarence refers, in King 
Richard 11T, He compliments Hastings 








* Edward his son afterwards married Mary, heiress of 
Lord Hungerford, 


‘| Field, when the ‘* Jockey of Norfolk” fell 


the standard of Sir Henry Guildford, Kt., on the patriotic sentiment that ‘‘ England King Henry VIII. granted him as arms of 
in 1520. 


is safe, if true within herself,” adding, 
“ For this one speech Lord Hastings well deserves 
To have the heir of the Lord Hungerford.” 

The bull’s head and the Hungerford badge 
are on the standard of Lord Hastings, 1520. 

A purse is also another Hastings badge. 
To Sir Ralph Hastings, time of Edward IV., | 
“is given a chanfron silver, with three 
ostrich feathers (Fig. 39). | 





Fig. 40. 


HeENEAGE. A knot (Fig. 40), with the 
| motto, ‘‘ Fast though untied,” is given in 
| the Harl. MS., No. 5857, to Sir Thomas 
| Heneage, Vice-Chancellor to Queen Eli- 
| zabeth. From its heart shape, and the 
motto, it was probably a personal device. 
HEPBURN, JAMES, Bar! of Bothwell, hus- 
band to Queen Mary Stuart. On his seal he 
bears his shield, surmounting an anchor, 
as badge of his office of Lord High Admiral 





arms, an escutcheon or, charged 





Howarp, DvuKE or NORFOLK. 


of Scotland. Motto, ‘‘ Keip tryst.’’* 
The | 
blanch lion of the Mowbrays, Fig. 7” 





Fia. 4) 


descended to the Howards through the 
Lady Margaret Mowbray, whose son, Sir 
John Howard, succeeded to her inheritance, 
and was created first Duke of Norfolk in 
1483, since which period it has ever shone 
pre-eminent as the ensign of Norfolk. 

* For who in field or foray slack, 


Saw the blanch lion e’er fall back ?” 
Sir W. Scott, Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


The banner was foremost at Bosworth 


slain with his royal master. Sir John 
Beaumont, in his poem, describes the 
youthful Surrey’s encounter with Talbot, 
after the death of his father :-— 





* And now the ear! beholds his father’s fall, 
Whose death, like horrid darkness, frighted all. 
Some gave themselves to capture, others fly ; 
But this young lion casts his generous eye 
On Mowbray’s lion painted on his shield, | 
And with that king of beasts repines to yield. 

* The field,’ saith he, ‘ in which the lion stands j 
Is blood, and blood I offer to the hands 
Of daring foes ; but never shall my flight 
Dye black my lion, which as yet is white.” 
Sir J. BEAUMONT, Bosworth Field. 


Again, at Flodden Field, the Earl of | 
Surrey (afterwards Duke of Norfolk gave | 
as a badge to his retainers to wear on their 
left arm the white lion, ‘‘the beast which 
he before bare as his properensign,” tramp- 
ling upon the lion of Scotland, and tearin 
itwithitsclaws. Tothe LordSurrey belon ve | 
the honour of that day, in token whereof 





* Laing. 














augmentation, in the white bend of his 
8, | with a 
demi-lion, pierced through the mouth with 
an arrow, within a double tressure ; the last 
for Scotland, the arrow because the body 
of James IV. was found pierced by several 
arrows. To this Drayton makes Lord 
Surrey allude :— 
“If Scotland's coat no mark of fame can lend, 

That lion placed in our bright silver bend, 

Which as a trophy beautifies our shield, 

Since Scotland's blood discoloured Flodden Field, 

When the proud Cheviot did our ensign bear 

As a rich jewel in a lady's hair.” 


Drayton, Henry Howard, Eari of Surrey, to the Fair 
Geraldine. 


HvuNGERFORD. The Lords Hungerford 
used a golden sheaf. They also bore a 
golden sickle. The mottoes, ‘‘ Time trieth 
truth,” and Ht Dieu mon appui, are at Far- 
leigh Castle, Wilts, their ancient seat. 

Three sickles interlaced and the sheaf 
are on the standard of Sir John Hunger- 
ford, in 1520. 

Three sickles and three sheaves with- 
in the garter are on one of the principal 
bosses in the cloisters of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, being the badge of Walter, 
Lord Hungerford, K.G., who was beheaded 
by Henry VIII., with Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex, in 1541. 

These badges, as before mentioned, passed 
by marriage to the Hastings family. 

IRELAND. 

“ Where'er we pass 
A triple grass 
Shoots up with dew-drops streaming ; 
As softly green 
As emerald seen 
Through purest crystal gleaming 
Vh, the shamrock! the green immortal shamrock ! 
Chosen leaf 
Of bard and chief, 
Old Erin's native shamrock.” 
Moore, Jrish Melodies. 


One day, while preaching at Tara, St. 
Patrick was at a loss how to explain to his 
hearers the doctrine of the Trinity, when, 
seeing a shamrock peeping forth from the 

een turf upon which he stood, he gathered 
it, and showing it to them, exclaimed, ‘* Do 
you not see in this simple little wild flower 
oon three leaves are united on. one stalk, 
and will you not then believe what I tell 

ou from the sacred volume, that there are 
indeed three Persons, and yet but one God?” 
His audience without difficulty understood 
this simple yet striking illustration, and 
from that period the shamrock became the 
natural badge of Ireland. 

Istip, Joun, ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER, 
1510. ‘He was,’ says Weever, ‘‘ emi- 
nently concerned in the building of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel.” He was a man of 

eat authority and special trust with the 
Ting, and was buried in J} 
the chapel which bears f 
the name of Bishop Islop’s 
chantry. On the frieze is 
the quadruple device for 
his name. \ 

1. An eye with the slip 
of a tree. 

2. A man sliding from 
the boughs and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘ J slip” (Fig. 42). 

3. A hand cutting off 
one of the boughs of the 
same tree, and again a. 
echoing ‘‘ J slip” (Fig. 43). 

4. The tether T Sieaeil beside the s/ip, 
thus again produciag the name gr 

Lacy. Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, 
was an eminent warrior, and fought in 
the Welsh wars under King Edward I. 
He died at his house in Lincoln’s Inn. 
The ‘ Lacy knot” (Fig. 44) is taken from 
a sculptured shield on the ruins of Whalley 


Fig. 42. 
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Fig. 45. 
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| Abbey, Lancashire—a rebus of the name of 
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Lacy ; French, dacet-—knot. 








Pig. 4A. 


Later, John Nevill, Lord, first hus 
band of Qneen Katherine Parr. Hi 
standard was semé of human hearts, with 
the motto, Dieu et mon fiance. 

L’Esrranor. Barons Strangeof Knokyn. 
Le Strange, L’Estrange, in Latin records 
called Extraneo, because they were strangers, 
brought hither by Henry II., 1148. 

The tomb of John, eighth and last baron, 
18 at Hillingdon; by the marriage of his 
daughter Joanne (by whom the monument 
is erected) to Sir George Stanley, the barony 
was conveyed to the Derby family. 

‘* Hunstanton is to be remembered,” says 
Camden,. ‘‘ in this regards, if there were 
nothing else, for that 1t hath been‘ the ha- 


Fig. 45. 


bitation of the familie of Le Strange, knights 
by degree ever since that in the reigne of 
Edward the Second, John Baron le Strange 
of Knocking gave the same unto Hamon, 
his younger brother.” 

The L’Estrange badge is two hands con- 
joined in pale, the upper one or, the other 
gules (Fig. 45). Motto, Sans changer ma 
verité, 

The above badge, beneath a sprig of 
columbine flowers and the same motto, is 
ascribed to the Earl of Derby, derived from 
Strange. 

The Stanley motto now used is a portion 
of the Strange motto. 

Liste. A lily. Motto, La bon heure 
pursse. 

LockHart oF Lee (Lanarkshire). 

A human heart within a fetter-lock. 
Corda serrata fero, ** Locked hearts I bear.” 
Corda serrata pando, “1 lay open locked 
hearts,” so written formerly.* 

Sir Simon de Locard, being one of those 
who was deputed with Sir James Douglas 
to carry over the heart of Robert Bruce to 
the Holy Land, in order to perpetuate the 
remembrance of so honourable an office, 
changed the spelling of his name to Lock- 
hart, to intimate he was entrusted with one 
of the keys of the padlock affixed to the box 
containing the treasure. At the same time 
he added a human heart, within the bar of 
a padlock, to his armorial bearings, with 
the motto, Corda serrata fero.+ 

LuMLeY. A green popinjay or parrot. 

More. At Loseley, near Guildford, built 
by Sir William More, on the cornice of the 
drawing-room ceiling is introduced the 
mulberry tree (Morus), with the mottoes, 
Morus tarde moriens, “The mulberry-tree 
slow in dying,” and Morwm cite moriturum, 
** The mulberry-tree soon about to perish ;” 
also the moor-coek and moor-hen. 

Loseley was visited, in 1603, by James I. 
arul his queen. 


SELECTED PICTURES. 


PROM THE PICTURE IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


JAMES II. RECEIVING NEWS OF .THE, LANDING 
OFTHE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

E. M. Ward, R.A., Painter.  E, A Heath, Engraver.« 
Ir is now about sixteen years. since Mr. 
E. M. Ward commenced to paint that series 
of strictly historical pictures, and especially 
those which had their origin in the lives 
and fortunes of the royal Stuart family, 
which have given him so high a position in 
modern Art. The work here engraved was 
thes first of the series—exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1850—and a more Jo ra 
subject he could scarcely have selected for 
the display of character and richness of 
costume. A passage from Sir John Dal- 
le’s ‘‘Memoirs” furnished the text, 
which runs thus:—‘‘The king turned pale, 
and remained motionless; the letter dropped 
from his hand; his past errors, his future 
dangers, rushed at once upon his thoughts; 
he strove to conceal his perturbation, but 
in doing. so betrayed it: and his courtiers 
in affecting not to observe.him betrayed 
that they did.” . 


up has assembled.is.a chamber in 
itehall Palace. James—in whom centres 
the interest of the composition, and whom 


‘the artist has judiciously made its point of | ‘ 
colour by arranging him yo rich habiliments | knowledge of effect.” The same gentleman alse 


of black and dark blue velvet, in contrast 
with ago coloured dresses = - sur- 
rounding appears completely pros- 
trated. by the intelligence that has reached 
him. Physically the monarch was not 
wanting in courage, but weak and irreso- 
lute mentally; and conscious that his 
troubles were of his own creation, the result 
of his Papist tendencies and general mis- 
government, he had no nerve to face, like 
a brave man, the dangers which threatened 
his throne, if not his life. He sits the per- 
sonification of blank despair. On his left, 
“— bending forward, stands the queen 
—Mary, daughter of the Italian Duke of 
mae — niece of the famous Cardinal 

azarin. She appears to -be pointing to 
their young child, the. Prinee of Wales, 
afterwards the old ‘‘ Pretender,” as if to 
rouse her royal husband to energetic action 
by the sight of the infant whose, future 
destiny is jeopardised. To the right of James 
is the execrable Judge Jeffries. ‘Opposite 
to him at the table, with his pack to the 
spectator, is the Pope’s Nuncio; and be- 
hind the king’s chair, looking somewhat 
intently at a group of ladies of the court, 
1s young George Churchill, afterwards the 
celebrated Duke of Marlborough, the hero 
of Blenheim, Maplaquet, Ramilies, &c. &c. 
Behind the screen in the foreground is a 
lord-in-waiting, probably the into 
the royal presence of the letter of evil tid- 


The apartment in which the agitated | 


| 


ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


Tux Thirty-ninth Annual Report of this instita. 
tion has been in our hands since the end of Jat 
year; but we have not till now been able tp 
give it consideration. The Council 
the Academy on its continued i 
usefulness; and in corroboration’of this 
that the Exhibition .of 1866 opened 
one ofthe best cdllections of modern Art 
brought ther in Edinburgh, the materials 
| of which it was composed being, with a few 
brilliant. excepitions—ene ‘of these was: Baron 
Leys’ ‘Christmas-day. at Antwerp, during tlie 
| Spanish occupation,’ lent by, John 
| Esq., of Skelmorlie Castle—peculiarly ; 
| ductions of crys and Scotchmen. . ‘ 
| &c., were sold to an amount a 5,000 ; 
| while, independent of visitors by sing ticketa, 
| 8,716 day, and 1,018 evening See tickets 
| were disposed of. These numbers ‘may appear 
| small in comparison with the visitors ‘to the 
| Royal Academy of London ; but they'are not #0 
|if we think of the population of ‘each 
| respectively, and of the crowds of *strangere” 
that flock into London during “‘ the season.”| 
The Council expresses its high sai a 
with the studies made in the Life School-by 
students. These works manifest the industry, 
vigour, and ability displayed by not a few of 
the pupils, and the assiduous and judicious care 
| with which the Visitors have disc their 
important duty. Among the students to whom 
| prizes were awarded, the “ a valae 
_ £18, was given to Mr. John Dunn, for a draw. 
ing in chalk, ‘ The Gate ofthe City of Refuge : 
| a “design evincing considerable invention and 





‘received one “Keith” prize, value 5 gs.y for 
|a drawing from the figure ; the other being 
| awarded to Mr. R. Gibb: the works of the tw 
were considered of equal merit. The 
prize, of 3 gs., fell to the drawing by Mr. C,.0 
Murray, who also gained ‘the first prize, valua 
3 gs., for anatomical drawing ; the second in 
this class was awarded to Mr. J. Wallace. 
For sculpture, the Council decided to 

and reward, by a prize of £10 from the 

funds, the ability and progress displayed by 
Mr. W. D. Stevenson, in his aan repre 
senting ‘ Kilmeny borne away by Spirits. | 

Acting on a canaeulion made by Dr. Laing, 
Honorary Professor of Ancient ry, 
the Academy ought to commemorate the genius 
of Alexander Runciman, historical painter, ‘who 
died in the year 1786, Mr. W. Brodie, RS.A, 
designed re executed medallion heads of the 
deceased painter — pean” an artist of 

at promise who died young. e m 
Sas tm placed in the centre of the west wall 
of Canongate Church. ) : 

The Academy has acquired during the 
year, by gift of Mrs. Greig, widow of the 4 
Hon. John Greig, of New York, a v 
David Allan, a Scotch Artist (1744-1796), painted 
by himself; and a picture of two children, ome 
of whom is the daughter of the artist, and & 
lady still living, though very advanced in years. 
The latter work is by Dominico Corvi, an artis; 
of Rome, who painted it during Allan's rye 
dence in that city. Another portrait added 
the gallery is that of Mr. John Elder, who, 
since the foundation of the Academy, and 
acted as its law-agent. This was painted 





ings, and who is listening to ascertain its 
— and to observe the effect produced 
vy it. } 
The nation is indebted to the late Mr. | 
Jacob Bell for the possession of this notably 
fine example of Mr. Ward’s powers as an | 
historical painter. Regarding it in all its | 
artistic qualities of skilful’ arrangement, | 
careful ~execution, beauty and truth of 
colour, and also in its mental qualities of | 
diversified character and living expression, | 
it may rank with any work the pencil of | 
this painter has produced at any time. | 
Certainly we know of no other we should 
prefer to it as an acquisition of our own. 





ue + Douglas, Barony of Scotland. 


resented Mr. George Harvey, = 1 
Three ictus have been purchased—‘ A Wolf, 
“A Dead Wolf, both by J. Fyt, a - 
Flemish painter of animals (1625-1671), ! 
‘Taking Cattle to Shelter during a Storm, 
James Burnet, a most skilful landscape 
cattle painter, who died in 1816: he was 
younees en of John Ler rng - living— 

e well-known engraver and painter. : 

The Library of the Academy has received 
numerous additions of books, many of peor 
considerable artistic value. The students of t 
Life School have now the privilege of — 
the Library one evening each week during 
session. a 

The report alludes to the death, during aa 
year, of one of the Academicians, Mr. J in 

Graham Gilbert, whose decease was recorded 


_ —_———> 
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our volume for 1866, and of Mr. Alexander Hill, 
the eminent print-publisher of Edinburgh. 
This tribute of respect is paid “ to his memory, 
not merely from his connection with the 
Academy as its print-seller and publisher, but 
on account of the liberal and spirited manner 
in which he took up and carried out many 
undertakings beneficial to Art, and involving 
not only en and experience, but consider- 
able risk oak sey large ex iture.” Mr. 
Thomas A. Hill, son of the deceased, has pre- 
sented to the Academy, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of his father, a portfolio of 
artists’ proofs of the most important of his 
later publications. 

At the last annual general ae of the 
— it was proposed by the ident, and 
carried unanimously, that Bir Edwin Landseer, 
R.A., Messrs. D. Maclise, R.A., and J. E. Mil- 
lais, R.A., be elected Honorary Academicians, 
“in token of the admiration in which the 
Academy holds the genius of those artists, and 
of the dedication of their great and varied gifts 
to the production of works honouring to British 
Art.” The meeting at the same time resolved 
that the silver om f of the Academy be pre- 
sented to Sir Edwin Landseer and Sir Francis 
Grant, “the one having held, and the other 


now holding, the office of President of the 
Royal Academy.” But did Sir Edwin ever 
hold the post? We are aware it was offered 


him; but certainly we never heard that he 
acce it, and do not believe he ever did. 

e concluding paragraph of the report 
enforces some judicious counsels on the yo 
artists of the country, which are as applicable 
to those who dwell south of the Tweed as to 
their northern brethren. ‘“ From the growing 
wealth of the country,” it says, “and the 
rapidly-increasing knowledge and appreciation 
among the higher and middle classes of all 
matters connected with Art, there cannot fail 
to be a wider demand for works of Art of a 
higher character to adorn the magnificent 
architectural structures—whether public build- 
ings or private residences—yearly rising in 
town and country in all parts of the ki m ; 
and it is not less evident that a highly-educated 
class of artists will be more and more in request 
to meet the requirements of this higher general 
wsthetic cultivation. It is for the artists and 
Art-students of Scotland generally to follow the 
leading of those of their countrymen who have 
attained distinguished eminence in Art in fitting 
themselves for the execution of important works, 
which, for matured study and skilful elabora- 
tion, will stand the test of criticism and time. 
To a large extent this capacity exists in our 
painters and sculptors as well as our architects; 
and it thus becomes the duty of the Council, 
while presuming to admonish their brethren in 
Art, and in fulfilment of their duty to their 
students, who, in the course of events, may be 
called on to take the places of the present 
Academicians and Associates, also to remind 
their countrymen generally, that on them like- 
wise rests a responsibility, which the Council 
believe they will gladly embrace, to aid in 
fostering into a still more healthy vitality the 
rising Art of Scotland.” 

The “ Appendix” of the report contains a 
short correspondence between the President— 
writing on behalf of the members of the Scot- 
tish Academy—Sir Francis Grant, and Lady 
Eastlake, expressive of the sympathy of the 
former with the loss sustained by the death of 


Sir Charles L. Eastlake; also a letter of con- | 


gratulation to Sir Francis Grant on his election 
to the Presidentship of the Royal Academy, 
with the reply. 

.No one who is concerned for the welfare of 
British Art but must feel interest for the suc- 
cess of the Scottish School: it has given us not 
a few of the greatest names which adorn the 
list, past and present, of our Art annals. These, 
perhaps, have reached their highest honours 
among us southerners ; but Scotland gave them 
birth, and fostered their genius. us they 
have reflected their glory on both parts of the 
United Kingdom, and each acknowledges it 
and takes pride in it. 





SCULPTURAL WORKS IN 
PROGRESS. 





A pgniopicaL notice of the progress of public 
sculpture is rendered necessary by the fact, that 
such works are frequently too massive to be 
removed from the studio of the artist for exhi- 
bition. This is the case with the Prince Albert 
Memorial, no portion of which will perhaps be 
publicly seen until the whole shall have been 
erected in situ. Im t memorials have a 
claim to consideration ; but besides these, there 
are noteworthy many ious thoughts com- 
mitted to the marble, of which no record, how- 
ever brief, exists. Among the latter are conspicu- 
ous many pieces of religious and ae sculp- 
ture, eloquent according to the life thed into 
them, and in purity and tenderness transcending 
a great majority of the catalogue of antecedent 
productions of the same class. Some of them 
would be a source of much pleasure to the 
many, but the gratification will be limited to 
the few; because it is as impossible, for want of 
space, that all works can be exhibited, as it is, 
even if there were space, that the hyper-colossal 
achievements of the present day could be pub- 
licly shown, under the ordi conditions of 
exhibition. Some of the principal and secon 
figures for the Albert Memorial are finish 
but at least four years must elapse before the 
— can be completed on the spot des- 
tined to receive it. 

The material of which it will consist is called 
Sicilian marble, but it is harder and more flinty 
than any specimen of Sicilian marble we have 
ever seen. We remember —- at all in 
marble comparable with these huge forms, save 
perhaps the Toro Farnese; but from the diffi- 
culty of carving this stone, the execution of any 
principal group of the Albert Memorial will be 
three times more arduous than that of such a 
composition as the Toro in Greek or Italian 
marble. Critics and amateurs have been diffi- 
dent of our school of sculpture ; and those who 
content themselves with some of our public 
statues as a criterion, may be so still; but such 
is the advance made of late years by English 
artists, that to be barely just we must be warmly 
eulogistic. This notice, however, is but an 
enumeration of works of which many of the 

ighest character will never appear in any 
exhibition. 

The statue of Prince Albert, which is in the 
hands of Baron Marocuerttt, is not of the same 
material as the rest of the Memorial. It will 
be of bronze, but it is not yet ready for casting, 
nor will it be so for some time. This colossal 
crowning figure will, in tone, contrast advan- 
Sie edie te v4 rest of the ae - 

perhaps, e most imposi gure 
artist has executed. It “al bs semaibered. 
when this Memorial was first projected, the 
rincipal fi was to be a statue of the Queen ; 
ut a lamented decease of the Prince, 

a statue of the latter was substituted, ‘by her 
Majesty’s desire. 

Mr. Fotzy’s statue of Lord Herbert of Lea 


Office in Pall Mall, where unquestionably the 
statue will be lost. The question of i 
public sculptures has recently been touched upon 


in the newspa: but as such memorials are 
now continually increasing, it is a subject 
demanding a large share of attention. The 


situation in London for the statues of our war- 
heroes, and of those connected with our military 
administration, is the Horse Guards’ Parade, 
long series of eminent commanders 
i without in anywise crampi 
the parade evolutions of even four or five 
And why could not Lord Herbert of 
Lea be placed there as the worthy initiation of 
such a project? The exigencies of the subject 
a consideration more lengthened and 
mature than can here be given to it at present. 
pedestal of the statue above mentioned will 
iefs, all allusive to the period 
Herbert’s administration. The com- 
the construction and finishing of 
an Armstrong gun—a section of our Volunteer 


i 


i? 
; 





force, allusive to the three nations of which it 
is com ; and the Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich, with groups of wounded men.—The 
mete ion of the monument to General 
ruce (who, it will be remembered, died in 
a SS ee ee 
ales) is finished, and the three bas-reliefs are 
in a state advancing towards etion. The 
pilgrims, setting out for the Holy Tand;” the 
or ; 
ae olbermann from the Mount of 
lives ; and the death of General Bruce. This 
last bas-relief was engraved in the Art-Journal, 
in the May number of last . The monnu- 
ment is intended to be in the Abbey of 
Dunfermline.—For the Dublin University, and 
as a companion to the statue of Go! i 
Mr. Foley is on a statue of Edm 
Burke, the of which is an admirable 
work of Art.—He has also nearly =. in 
marble, a of Prince Albert for Birming- 
ham; and for G wa very fine life-sized 
likeness of Lord Clyde; also, what may be 
called a replica of his statue of ‘Egeria’ in the 
Mansion House, though much more light and 
nymph-like. : 
The different agroupments for the Prince 
Albert Memorial are in various of pro- 
gress. In one or two cases the chisel is already 
giving form to the dominant group, while in 
others it is only yet in the “5 The mass 
from which Mr. YeZeDownns's bull—the living 
rch ts Soakainy cosaelag a gear dace 
is assuming a 
eae ae ee 
- on a y the 
waves. The other figures, ‘ France,’ ‘ ory and 
‘Germany,’ are pointedly characterised by the 
most appropriate emblems. ‘France’ and ‘Italy’ 
are, for their simplicity, beauty, and poetic 
sentiment, d ing of the highest poe 
The Memorial subject in course of treatment 
by Mr. Weexes is ‘ Industry,’ which is repre- 
sented principally by a fi holding an hour- 
glass in her left esi and resting her right on 
a beehive. Of the three supplementary 
one is associated with textile manufactures, and 
the ny used with — products ; and uw! ou 
t branches of industry are accompani 
€ third, to which is given a remarkable vein’ 
nence, such as befits the dimensions which our 
iron trade has assumed: this is a smith rest- 


Herculean proportions, 
senting the importance of our ware 
A statue of the Queen, for Bombay, is advancing 
under the hand of the same artist; by whom 
there is also completed, for the College of Sur- 
geons, a bust of Mr. Lawrence, the eminent 
; and for Westminster he is working at 

a statue of Charles II., whose features 
themselves at once, as recalling the very best 
portraits of that monarch.—We may here men- 
potentiate ayaa tag bea 

standing applying the asp 

eft breast. This admirable figure is a result of 
iligent and inquiry, and carries with it 
ity of ing the 


me 1 aeiable exhject to he 
can. ii.), an admirable subj r 
can, tO Sedalty ected by Mr. Manhall 
We see the lovers addressing each other, in 
all the impassioned os of the poet’s verse ; 
they are bound to the stake, according to the 
description— 

“ Sono ambo stretti al stesso, e vilto, 

E il tergo al tergo, e’1 volto ascoso al volto.” 


Besides these are other poetical and some scrip- 
tural subjects of great beauty, especially a 
statue of ¢ Jacl,’ whe is about to pick up the tent 
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pin with which she slew Sisera. In the same 
studio is a bust of Joseph Hume, for the Houses 
of Parliament. It is after a bust by Ritchie, of 
Edinb executed in 1825. 

Mr. Betz, who is engaged on the subject 
‘America’ for the great monument, has completed 
in plaster several of his accessory besides 
having hye Fee wn f ad his centre 

up, in which ‘ America’ appears, borne by a 
ay whose side, and directing its course, 
is a figure representing the ‘United States,’ 
the others being ‘ Canada,’ ‘South America,’ and 
‘Central America.’ In his treatment of the 
es, Mr. Bell deals with it geographically, 

escapes from allegory as much as possible, 
so that the whole is readily interpretable.— 
In the same studio are several poetic works 
finished, and others being advanced in marble, 


which was originally plain, is now crossed in 
front yy Late by a scarf, and the sleeve 
of the left arm, which raises the lamp, is brought 
into the composition more oma digg it was 
before. The place of the lamp i 

of the head, has been changed, so as to — 
more into view the beauties of the face an 
head. These, the most important alterations, 
are P swe ower to reproduction in marble. 
an —_— ’ is the title oS. toa ~ oat of 
a little girl who is going to hugging her 
doll in er arms, and holding up her face for 
the accustomed kiss. There is advancing 
in the marble a group of a brother and sister, 
who examine a picture-book with intense in- 
terest. Among this artist’s crowning gifts is 
his felicity in dealing with the portraiture of 
children, for each statue, besides being a per- 
sonal identity, is a subject so pleasing, as to be 
valuable on this account alone, independently 
of impersonation.—Mr. Durham is also exe- 
cuting, for Guildhall, a bust of Lord Palmerston, 
presenting him as he was about the time of his 
accession to the premiership—a very striking 
likeness, with all the vivacious argument that 
characterised his face; for the Record Office 
a bust of Lord Romilly; and for erection at 
Dunchurch, a statue of Lord John Scott. 

In Mr. Wootngr’s monumental sculptures 
there is an originality of thought, and a maturity 
of finish, which leave far behind all productions 
of this class that defer to accepted convention- 
alities. The vulgar attributes to which we have 
been so long accustomed are dismissed, and the 
artist, in a ¢ ing composition, relies upon a 
story of spiritual life, in which is set forth the 
meeting death of a mother and child, the 
latter of whom died about twelve months before 
the former. The infant is held in the arms of an 
angel, and presses forward to throw itself into 
those of its mother, who, although herself in 
the spirit, is awed oy vision before her. In 
we exalted purpose. The 
infant are described as having 
appears that the mother has 
ascended,—and as, in dealing in Art with the 
spiritual we are still dependent on the material, 
there is on the part of the infant, on recog- 
— = on py ip ae to embrace aoe 
and on the part angel a correspondent 
exertion of gentle restraint. The conditions of 
these three are described with the utmost 
eloquence of which marble is capable-—To Mr. 
Woolner the relations of mother and child are a 
prolific source of incident.. In another com- 
position is seen a mother teaching her child to 
ae the Christian mother ; in contrast 
with whom appears, in a bas-relief on the pedes- 
tal, the ancient British mother, rearing her son on 
raw flesh, to incite him to vengeance against his 
enemies.—There is also a recumbent figure of 
the size of life, to the memory of the late Mr. 

; who, while sitting at the bedside of 
his gamekeeper, was stricken by the fever from 
which the man was suffering, and died.—The 
statue of King William IIL, for the Royal 
Galléry at Westminster, is ready for removal, 
but the niche is not yet prepared for its re- 

on. 

the studio of Mr. Burzzr are some public 
works, busts of men of emizience living and 
deceased. For the University of Cambridge 


every 
angel and tl 





he has executed a bust of Dr. Clark, late Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy to the University ; it is to be 
placed in the anatomical museum. This grand 
patriarchal head carries us back to the best days 
of the “ Rhodian Art ;” indeed the productions 
of this artist place him in the front rank of our 
bust-seulptors. Also for Cambridge is a bust 
of the late Mr. Cooper, Town Clerk; another 
(private) of Lord Rollo; and a bust of the late 
Dr. Hugh Falconer, F.R.S., executed for a 
public institution in India. Two of these works 
are posthumous, yet by the committees under 
whose direction they have been wrought, they 
are regarded as admirable likenesses. 

A very original conception has been embodied 
by Mr. Hatss, being ‘A Blind Girl Reading.’ On 
her lap lies a copy of a portion of the Bible with 
raised letters, as used by the blind; her face is 
turned upward, and whatever of painful asso- 
ciation might arise in seeing the living reality, 
it is here entirely superseded by the interest 
which has been given to the subject.—There is 
also by the same hand, and in marble, an ‘ Eve 
in the Garden ’—before the fall. 

The monumental works of Mr. Epwarps are 
animated by a spirit of sacred poetry so touch- 
ing, as at once to raise the mind from contem- 
plation of the temporal to meditation on the 
eternal. His and spirits have so much 
of the essence of holy purity, that we accept 
them at once as embodiments of divine texts. 
In the beauty of some of the heads is a 
grandeur that recalls the utmost exaltation of 
the antique, while in others there is a tender- 
ness illustrative of one of the t precepts of 
sacred writ. Such is ‘The Spirit of Love and 
Truth’ (engraved in the Art-Journal); and all 
this, and something more, is a monumental 
figure called ‘ The Angel of Light,’ that hovers 
over a tomb, and points upwards—at once a 
type of immortality, the resurrection, and the 
reward of faith, Mr. Edwards’s profile bas- 
reliefs are a speciality. They are cast in fine 
plaster, sometimes judiciously relieved by grey 
grounds, and framed so as to hang in a drawing- 
room. Of this class is a portrait of Mrs. Ken- 
nedy Erskine, a production of rare beauty, and 
coming so near the Greek, as almost to seem to 
have m idealised. Other works by this 
artist are busts of Mr. Owen, Sir John Guest, 
Mr. Williams, of Aberdare, &c. 

By Mr. Nosie is a bust of the Prince of 
Wales, and one also of the Princess of Wales, 
in progress for the People’s Park at Oldham ; 
they are presented by the members for the 
borough. The first busts worked from the 
models were sent to Clothworkers’ Hall, in 
the City.— For Peel Park, at Salford, is a 
statue of Cobden in Sicilian marble—an excel- 
lent likeness, and very original in treatment, as 
showing the statesman in deep thought, with 
his left hand raised to his head. One of the 
most successful busts we have ever seen is that 
of Mr. Seely, the member for, Lincoln; for 
whom also Mr. Noble has executed fine heads 
of Cromwell and Garibaldi.—A colossal model of 
the Queen upon the throne is nearly completed ; 
it is intended for the public gardens at Bombay, 
presented by the King of Baroda. He has also 
completed busts of Lord Palmerston, for the 
Trinity House; of Sidney, Duchess of Man- 
chester; Mr. Blackwood; Mr. Cobden, for the 
Corporation of London, &c. 

e statues of James I. and Charles L, 

by Mr. Tuoxrneycrort, are in readiness to be 
» a8 soon as the niches in the Royal 

ery at Westminster shall be aos J to 
receive them. There is now in the hands of 
this sculptor the model of what we think will 
be the largest marble statue which has ever been 
produced in this country ; that of the uis 
of Westminster. It was originally pro to 
cast it in bronze, but on considering the diffi- 
culties of producing such a statue in metal, it was 
determined to have a work of actual sculpture, 
carved, not cast.. The cost of its execution and 
erection will be defrayed by a subscription of the 
inhabitants of Chester and the neighbourhood, 
its destination being a site in a park on the 
banks of the Dee presented by the Marquis to 
the public—a gift equivalent in value to £30,000. 
—For the Prince Albert Memorial Mr. Thorney- 
croft is allegorising ‘Commerce,’ which he has 
worthily embodied as a figure similar to the 





Roman impersonation of ‘ Fortune.’ Supported 
on her left arm is a cornucopia—her right hand 
rests on the shoulder of a young merchant. The 
complementary figures of the agroupment are 
well advanced.—The Princess Helena is sitting 
to Mrs. Thorneycroft for a bust, in which appears 
a resemblance of the Queen so extraordinary, 
that on a cursory view it is considered to be a 
likeness of her Majesty. The work is as yet 
incomplete, but it promises to be a production 
remarkable for simplicity and elegance. 

Mr. Tueep has nearly completed, in marble, 
his group of the Queen and Prince Albert, who 
are represented as a Saxon king and queen, 
and wearing the costume of the ninth century. 
It is entitled ‘The ray and is allusive to 
the loss sustained by the Queen in the melan- 
choly death of the Prince. The pedestal of this 
work is formed of a piece of that rare antique 
variegated marble which is obtained only from 
the old Roman villas and palaces, as no quarry 
supplying the stone now exists.— For the 
Prince of Wales a statue of ‘ Musidora’ has 
been completed and sent to Marlborough House; 
and those of George IV. and Willi IV. 
are now ready for erection in the Royal Gallery 
in the Houses of Parliament, but the niches 
have not yet been prepare to receive them.—In 
the same studio is a finished cast of a e bas- 
relief of the ‘ Lord’s Supper,’ intended to be 
worked in statuary marble, to be placed over the 
communion table of St. John’s Church, Croydon, 
presented by Mrs. Newman Smith.—Mr. Theed 
is advancing his African group for the Albert 
Memorial. The figures, all but completed, are 
an Arab merchant, alluding to the commercial 
element of this quarter of the globe, and a negro 
leaning on his bow, a type of the least civilised 
parts of Africa. The principal figure here is 
an Egyptian queen on a camel. It is only by 
seeing this great work in progress that we are 
able to estimate the difficulties of its execution 
and the prospective embarrassments to be 
encountered in its erection.. The figures are 
colossal, and the material in which they are 
being worked is in weight the next to metal, 
and in hardness the next substance to granite. 
Thus the removal and placing of the larger 
masses of these compositions become a problem 
which we can only suppose to be solved by 
carving them in two or three pieces, as other 
large works have been treated before. 

We know of no other sculptural work equal 
to this in itude and importance, and when 
finished and in its place, it is to be hoped that 
it will make an impression that will assist in 
vindicating the character of our public works. 
It is unfortunate that sone of our statues in the 
most prominent situations are among the least 
meritorious that have ever been produced by 
members of our school. A comparison between 
these and others that,‘in different studios, are 
advancing towards completion, suggest anoma- 
lous. conclusions, especially as in poetic and 
religious composition certain of our artists are 
unexcelled. e substitution of profound and 
po ap mow a for the theatrical element 
which cterises other schools, gives to our 
sculpture a value entirely its own. It is extra- 
ordinary that so many of our public works 
should be failures. - But it has almost alwa 
been so; of thethrong of monumentsin St. Paul’s, 
only three are of marked excellence, and these 
are the statues of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. 
Johnson, and Dr. Babington. It is a rule in 
some continental countries, to destroy public 
works that are pronounced unworthy of the 
person to be represented, and the place it is to 
occupy ; and we hope the time will come when 
some of our own will at least be removed from 
the prominent sites which they fill. 

For the Albert Memorial it is not certain that 
the material selected will prove the best. It 
has, perhaps, been chosen to avoid the black 
incrustations which bronze puts on in our cli- 
mate. But the marble will have this disadvan- 

the undercutting will become blac 
and sooty, while the upper parts will remain 
clean, being always washed by the rain. 

Here we close our notice of sculptural works 
in progress, too brief to describe uately the 
merits of a great proportion of them. If any 
be omitted, they will claim and receive the 
amende on some future opportunity. 
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MODERN PAINTERS OF BELGIUM. 


No. XII.—F. DE BRAEKELEER. C. BAUGNIET. H. BOURCE. 
he << ERDINAND DE BRAEKELEER, Mem- 









*y ber of the Royal Academy of Antwerp, 
, ge?) 5? and Joint-Director, with M. De Keyser, of 
aS D-NY © the Museum of Art in that city, was born 
(f,' ’ | at Antwerp in 1792, a date that places him 

among the veterans of the Belgian school 
* of painters. For a considerable period of his 
earlier career he devoted his time almost ex- 
clusively to historical subjects, of which he 
produced a considerable number, some of them 
2) on canvases of very large dimensions. The 
.h first of these, painted in 1817, was ‘ Tobit burying 
the Body of a Jew at Night.’ Two years after- 
wards he exhibited, at Antwerp, ‘ Faustulus pre- 
senting Romulus and Remus to his Wife,’ ‘ Esau 
asking a Blessing of Isaac,’ and ‘ Tobit recovering his 
Sight.’ A ‘Holy Family,’ painted for a church at 
Amsterdam, was exhibited there in 1822, with ‘The 
Grotto of Neptune at Tivoli,’ and ‘A Young Girl of 
Frascati.’ From this time M. De Braekeleer turned his attention 
during several years to the history of his own country more 
especially, with an occasional display of subjects of a somewhat 
miscellaneous description. In 1830 he contributed to the Brussels 
Exhibition ‘The Baker :’ it represents the treachery and defeat 
of the Duc d’Anjou at Antwerp, an incident in the history of the 
city during the sixteenth century. In 1832 he exhibited at Ghent 








Drawn by W. J. Allen.) 





F. De Braekeleer, 


‘Rubens painting the ‘‘ Chapeau de Paille.”’ Within the two 
following years he produced ‘The Bombardment of Antwerp in 
1830,’ ‘ peor unprotected during the Bombardment,’ ‘ The 
Citadel of Antwerp after the Day of its Capitulation,’ ‘ The Myope 
and his Deaf Wife,’ ‘The Inundation of the Frise in 1570,’ ‘A 
Burlesque Musical Scene.’ In 1834 he exhibited at Antwerp 
‘The Gallant Defence of Tournay when besieged in 1581 by the 
Prince of Parma;’ and at Brussels, in 1836, ‘The Defence of 
Antwerp against the Spaniards in 1576,’ and ‘ The Schoolmistress.’ 
The former of these two pictures, a canvas of very large size, is 
in the Museum of Antwerp. 

It is probable that by this time De Braekeleer had discovered 
history was not the eam of Art best suited to his talents ; 
or, at least, that the public eg Bmw such works less than those 
of a genre character; for he henceforth devoted himself almost, 
if not quite, exclusively to the latter, and therein has achieved 
a high reputation. His pictures of this class are distinguished by 
skilful design, correct drawing, humorous invention, most careful 
execution, and delicate, harmonious colouring. Among them 
there is not one that exhibits these qualities more than the picture 
here selected as an example of the artist, who calls it ‘Lz Tour 
pu MARCHE,’ or, as we should Anglicise it, ‘The Round of the 
Market,’ a composition which Wilkie or Webster might — pro- 
duced. The princi in it isa man, apparently one 
of those anfocvanat® helt wittel tndividuesie to be found in ost 
every village : he has been the ‘‘ round of the market,” and is laden 
with purchases ; he is a character in the place, the butt of mis- 
chievous boys and girls, and the amusement of their elders ; ‘‘ even 
the dogs bark at him as he passes,”—to borrow an idea from 
Shakspere. The picture is full of humour, and the whole is 
painted with great firmness of touch and delicate handling. 
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Pinzt. [ Engraved by J. D. Chager. 


LE TOUR DU MARCHE. 


To the International Exhibition of 1862 M. de Braekeleer con- | Mi-caréme’—a multitude of children scrambling for bonbons, 
’ and ‘ Le Comte de Mi-caréme.’ | &c.—that it is in every way 80 pov. = Reape yp ne we were 


tributed ‘The Bride’s te , 
The latter is in the Royal Museum of Brussels; a print of it lies | only 
before us, and also of others, ‘The Golden Wedding,’ ‘Grand- | duced : it would have prov 


father’s Blessing,’ &c. &c., but our space prevents special allusion 


it by the number of figures intro- 
impossible within the hmits of our 
to do them justice even in their actions, but much more so 


deterred from es 


to them. We may remark, however, concerning ‘Le Comte de in the diversified and inimitable expression of their faces. 
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CHARLES Baventet. This is a name which must be familiar 
to a very large number of those who are acquainted with the 
Art-works produced in England during the last twenty years or 
longer. We have materials concerning the career of this painter 
ample enough to fill several pages of the Art-Journal, but we 
are unfortunately obliged to compress our notice within a narrow 
com M. Baugniet was born at Brussels in 1814, and, after 
receiving a liberal education, entered the service of the Belgium 
Government presided over by the Minister of Finance, where his 
father occupied an important post. Among the accomplishments 
taught him in his youthful days was drawing, which he studied 
how M. Paelinck, a pupil of David the celebrated French 
painter. After passing several years in the office of the Adminis- 
tration, he resolved to turn his attention entirely to Art—a deter- 
mination justified by the success of some portraits he produced 
prior to the final relinquishment of his post in 1834. He had 


acquired remarkable facility in drawing upon lithographic stone ; | more or less distinguished in the various ranks of Englis 
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and on this material he executed at once from his sitters—that 
| is, without any previous sketch—portraits of a very large number 
| of the most distinguished individuals in Belgium. In 1837 he 
| went to Paris, where he was engaged upon portraits for the pub- 
lication Les Artistes Contemporains. On his return to Brussels 
his pencil was again actively employed, and he was commissioned 
to execute a portrait, after nature, of the late King Leopold, re- 
productions of which were sent officially to all the Communes of 
the country. Two years later he was decorated with the order 
of Leopold, and soon after was nominated Chevalier of the Order 
of La Branche Ernestine of Saxe, of Christ of Portugal, and of 
Isabelle la Catholique of Spain. 

In 1843 Baugniet arrived in England, and from this date till 
| 1859 he resided here, and his name, as already intimated, became 
| well-known among us. Within this period he drew upon stone 
| about fifteen hundred portraits of men and women holding a place 

h society 
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—aristocratic, political, literary, artistic, scientific, theatrical, &c. 
A year or two _ presented to the Royal Library of Brussels 
a complete set of his portraits—about three thousand in number— 
contained in thirty-four or thirty-five folio volumes. Mr. John 
Haes, of Stockwell, one of the artist’s most intimate friends and 
associates during his residence in London, , we believe, a 
collection of all his English portraits. No one who took cogni- 
zance of these works, as they made their appearance, could fail to 
notice the grace, fidelity, and freedom with which they are exe- 
cuted. Several examples appeared in the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy in the years 1847, 1854, and 1855. 
Towards the end of 1859 the state of Baugniet’s health com- 
ag him to leave England. He did so with much regret, for he 
here passed a most pleasant t of his life, and gained 
the esteem of a large circle of friends; moreover he had com- 
menced practice as an oil-painter,a change which originated in 
the following way. During a temporary stay at Brussels in 1857, 


C. Baugniet, Pinzt. 


PENITENT. 


he stopped a few days at the residence of M. Ernest Slingeneyer, 
a distinguished Belgian artist, whose ‘Christian Martyr’ in the 
International Exhibition of 1862 must be‘familiar to most of our 
readers. Slingeneyer was absent from home at the time, and 
Baugniet amused himself in his friend’s studio by sketching out, 
and working upon, a picture in oils. On the return of Slingeneyer 
he saw what Trad been done, and was so pleased with it t 
he recommended his guest to persevere, and predicted for him a 
successful career. 

On leaving England he set out for Italy, intending to pass some 
time there in study and practice; but while in Milan news arrived 
there of the dangerous illness of his father, and he hastened back 
to Brussels. During the three months that preceded the death of 
the latter, Baugniet painted ‘ The First-Born ;’ it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1860, and was purchased by Mr. Duncan 
Dunbar, M.P. The climate of Belgium not suiting the artist, he 
took up his abode in Paris, where he is now resident. The winter 
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of 1858 was passed in that city, when he produced a picture 
entitled ‘ Four o’clock in the Morning,’ a young workman at the 
door of his home after labouring through the night, and ‘ A Lad 

of Charity ;’ the latter was exhibited at the French Gallery, Pall 
Mall, in 1859, and was bought by an English amateur. Two other 
aoe painted in England prior to his quitting England were ex- 


bited in Brussels in 1859; these were ‘A Young Girl at her 


. Toilette,’ and ‘Tue Pentrent;’ the latter we have engraved here ; 


it is the property of M. J. Nieuwenhuys, and is an excellent 
example of the artist’s manner of treating these genre subjects. 
The story is told perspicuously enough; with great elegance of 
design in the disposition ef the figures. 

In 1862 he exhibited at our Academy ‘ The Fisherman’s Home,’ 
bought by Mr. Henry Bicknell. ‘The Delight of the Household,’ 
now the property of Mdme. Borel de Meuron, of Paris, but not 
exhibited in England, bears the same date. From this time M. 
Baugniet’s reputation as a painter of domestic subjects was firmly 
established both in England and in Paris, where he seems to be 
almost better known than}in his native country, though he has 
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A. Bource, Pinzt. 


occasionally exhibited in Brussels. Among his later works may be 
mentioned ‘The Eldest Daughter,’ exhibited at the Salon of Paris 
in 1863, and now in the collection of M. Parent, of that city. 
There are numerous productions of this painter we might point 
out, had we space. ose mentioned will suffice to show the 
direction in which the mind of the artist moves. He works out 
his ideas with the true feeling of nature, while his pictures are 
characterised by great delicacy of execution and purity of colour. 


Henri Bovurce is a native of, and resident in, Antwerp. He 
was born on the 2nd of December, 1826. The political troubles of 
1830 compelled his family to quit their native country, and retire 
to Middlebourg, in Holland, where, on quitting school, he entered 
an office of the Government. At the age of nineteen he relin- 
quished his post to follow the profession of a painter, returning 
to Antwerp for the purpose of studying in the schools of the 


Academy, then under the direction of Baron Wappers. In 1851 
he exhibited for the first time, sending to the Hague his ‘ Return 
of the Vintagers.’ 


It was subsequently forwarded for exhibition 








THE FISHERMAN’S WIDOW. 


to Dublin, and was there a by the Art-Union Society of 
that city. ‘The Age of Gold,’ and ‘ Jephthah’s Daughter with her 
Companions’ were painted a year or two afterwards 

In 1856 Bource went to Paris, returning 


year with a large picture, ‘ Marie Antoinette leaving the Prison | duration, for the first anniversary of their 


of the Temple.’ It obtained a gold medal when exhibited at the 


e, was engraved by M. Cormilliet, and is now in the collec- 


tiow of the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia. In 1858 he exhibited | France, into Switzerland, a portion of Germany, 


at Antwerp ‘The Rescue of a French Crew by Pilots of Antwerp,’ 
now in the Museum of Mons. From this time he has painted 
nothing but subjects which properly come under the head of genre. 
The principal among these, taking them in something of a chro- 
nological order, are ‘The Departure of Fishermen,’ and its com- 
ion ‘The Return of Fishermen,’ sketched on the coast of 
olland ; ‘The Anxious Wife,’ ‘The Fisherman’s Widow,’ for 


which he obtained in 1862 a gold medal at the Rotterdam exhi- | 


bition ; ‘A Visit to My Neighbour,’ and ‘A Summer’s Evening 
at the Sea-side;’ the last was exhibited in Brussels in 1863, 


| where it —* a gold medal. It is now in the Hague Museum. 
In 1863 M. Bource married Mdlle. Léonie Steenlet, a lady of 
considerable personal attractions, an accomplished pianist, and 


thence the following | skilful with her pencil. Their union, unfortunately, was of short 


was the day 
England and 
t part of 
weden, and 


Among the pictures painted since 1863, may be particularly 

| noticed ‘Good Night, a!’ ‘ Days of Sadness,’ a fisherman’s 
widow seated by the cradle of her sick infant, it is in the Museum of 
| Ghent; ‘Laplanders returning from Hunting;’ ‘Leaving Church,’ 
'a Norwegian scene;.and ‘The Shipwreck,’ M. Bource’s lafest 
} . " 

picture, and, undoubtedly, one of his ‘ ’ 
An engraving of ‘THE FisHERMAN’s WiDow’ is here intro- 
| duced, as a example of the compositions of this most pleasing 

and painstaking Belgian artist. JAMES DAFFORNE. 


of her death. For their wedding trip they visi 
Scotland. Subsequently he travelled through a 


| Norway. 
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HYMNS OF THE CHURCH.* '_sunset at sea—is a remarkabl 4 luminous the same artist, following the hymn which the 











“bit” of engraving; and ,the il-piece,” by | illustration by Mr. Wimperis on this page pre- 
° os " a, . > es = od > oS a Bor 
Wrrnovt expressing our opinion one way or =o Vp, AB Vee eal Poe SR . A... 24 ~ ra 
another on the wisdom and expediency of the ~ = | Se : \ tt Je 


the services of the Church, it is obvious that the 
supporters of the movement have done much 
towards improving the character of hymnology. 
In almost every parish church, however remote, 
the psalms appended to the Book of Common 
Prayer, which alone were employed in public 
worship half a century ago, have been discarded 
long since, and some “collection” of psalms 
and hymns has taken their places. These 
compilations contain, generally, much that is 
excellent and devotional, but little that is 
adapted to congregational singing: hymns 
to be read and pondered over in quietude ; 
“spiritual songs” for private meditation, not 
psalms and hymns of praise and adoration, in 
which hundreds of voices might suitably and 
heartily unite in accompanying the “ pealing 
organ.” ‘The Ritualists have led the way in 
effecting a change from these collections of 
sacred verse which was generally felt to be 
much needed ; so that even in churches where 
most of the practices of these revivalists are 


\ . 
recent introduction of ritualistic practices in 4 : + Nos finn if 





strongly condemned, their example as regards er 
hymnology is being followed, though often at a | a er ee : 
res distance. cedes, shows a charming little snow-scene. F. | round the hymn, “ Lo the lilies of the field,” is 


The hymns of Bishop Heber have always | Keyl’s border of foliage, birds, and birds’ nests, | graceful and true. ‘Take up thy bed, and 
been esteemed and admired as occupying a " _ alesis ate 
place among the best specimens of modern ee —s 
devotional poetry. All are not suited to the | 
use of Church-congregations, though all have | 
reference to the services of the Church; and 
many of them are to be found in those improved | 
editions of hymnals to which allusion has been 
made. Deficient in the rough vigour and quaint- 
ness that characterise the versified by 
Sternhold and Hopkins, in the arse strength 
and beauty of many of Charles Wesley’s hymns, 
and in the deep spiritualism of John Keble’s, 
the sacred poems of Reginald Heber are yet 
everywhere marked by true devotional feeling | 
and most graceful expression. Here and there 
we find one that shows a higher claim to poe- 
tical, composition, as in the Advent hymn, 
“The Lord will come! the earth shall quake,”’ 
that for St. Stephen’s day, “The Son of God eB es EA. 
goes forth to war,” and that well-known hymn a 7 ie See Ae Nid 
or the Epiphany, “ Brightest and best of the SR aaa aguas ag ; “yA ae 
sons of the morning!” Vi = —ammi ann aaa f 
These writings have never, we believe, been a5 oo a _ . ' Bre 
published in a collected form till now, when Sy 
they appear in ays | elegant edition ; paper, | walk!’ by W. J. Allen, is one of his most effec- | would place his ‘Tribute-Money.’ In this 
printing, a illustrations, all combine | tive compositions; by the side of which we | elegant little volume are several good initials, 
to render it a volume as attractive as any, and . 
more so than many, which the publishers of 
of sigh books”’ have or put forth. a 
of ei engravings of various kinds adorn the 
vobnnat tore designs by W. J. Allen, W. 
Small, H. C. Selous, R. P. Leitch, F. Keyl, 
E. M. heaps tage P. Skelton, W. Lawson, and 
an artist who signs 8. J. C. The floriated 
border and the finials are by T. Kennedy and 
8. 
th 
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J.C. The whole have been engraved under 
e direction of Mr. James D. Cooper, and in a 
manner which, for delicacy and artistic feeling, 
has rarely been excelled. The three specimens 
introduced on this page will enable our readers 


to form their own j t. The first, by 
W. J. Allen, is by the passage, “‘ Go 
out, and compel themi to come in,” on which is 
founded the hymn, “ Forth from the dark and 
stormy sky ;” the landscape, by E. M. Wimperis, 
P es “When spring unlocks the flowers, to 
paint the laughing soil;” the third illustrates 
the parable of the Good Samaritan: it is from 
a design by H. C. Selous. Taking some of the 
others in the order in which they appear, we ma 

point out a clever little bit of “ sea-scape,” wi 

a thunder-storm effect, by T. Kennedy; ‘St. 
John preaching in the Wilderness,’ by W. J. 
Allen, tells the story effectively. There is 
considerable spirit in “Then took they up stones 
to cast at Him,’ by the same artist; and also 
in his ‘The Shepherd,’ a pleasant picture in, 
every way. ‘Lazarus,’ by H. C. Selous, is a ee 
clever composition. ‘ Glorious as a silver shield’ i= Woes way sos 


' 
a (2 


not over-elaborated, manifest taste of a good 
order, and considerable freedom of pencil. 
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* Hxsew’s Hymns, Tlustrated. Published b ton, the credit of which must chiefly, we presume, be 
Son, and Marston, London. ‘ given to T. Kennedy, whose floriated borders, 
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VISITS TO THE PARADISE OF 
ARTISTS. 


XI. 

THE ONE SUPREME MERIT OF 8T. PETER’S. 
RITUALISM AT ITS SOURCE. MUSTAPHA, THE 
PAPAL SOPRANO. FROM THE CATACOMBS TO 
THE BASILICA. 


At Rome our abode in a tall narrow street, 
into which the guarded windows were too 
high in the wall for any look-out, was dull, 
and sometimes cold as a well; this coldness 
(early in October !) being so far general that 
we heard of young artists issuing forth 
regularly every day to warm themselves by 
a. the sun before the terrace-walls 
of er i - de’ —, So that it is a 
pity their models may no longer con te 
there, instead of bee left fo Presa cara 
the Via Sistina, where it seems Mr. Leighton 
had just been seen intently considering 
some of —. Well, _ ye yer (who 
seems capitally endowed for that ' 
only teach him the beauty of Rocltntet 
and bright looks. This present state of the 
climate, however, will hardly help her. 
Why, in our own very floor, a consumptive 
young English lady, who had been packed 
off to Rome by her physician, apparently 
at haphazard, with little thought, or know- 
ledge of the climate, was sadly at a loss to 
find any medium between the chills in the 
shade and the fierce heat in the sun; her 
anxious mother, mae Rome was equally 
unhealthy from different causes,) being ad- 
ditionally depressed by the solitude amongst 
unhelpful and mercenary strangers, and dul- 
ness amidst interesting objects which they 
could not venture out to see. eed, the 
city around being prosaically modern to a 
distance, the peregrinations to Art and an- 
tiquity even to us were tiresome. How- 
ever, after long streets no more Roman in 
character than the old parts of Paris, there 
shone St. Peter’s. Beyond a shadowy fore- 
— of abominations, and the Angels’ 
ridge, first peered the dome, substantial 
in golden sunshine, and seeming to smile 
-humouredly at all the feeble repre- 
sentations of it I had ever seen. C) 
greatest, (though not the broadest,) the 
most elegantly perfect, the most ethereally- 
seated dome in the world, rose there. But 
for the sake of the fron of the church 
beneath, it might be wished that Wren had 
been a Roman ; since in St. Paul’s he has 
raised a magnificent loggia admirably suited 
for public blessings, where it is useless, 
(though indeed, two or three of our pre- 
sent bishops may think me a little prema- 
ture in saying so), whilst here Maderno, 
imagining nothing better than a mere 
palace-window for that indispensable pur- 
, was led to secularise the whole facade 
into a most tame palatial . 
And certainly on entering, the effect is 
so like that of the ordinary Romish church 


in style and decorations as to cause blank 


disappointment. Even the size does not 
impress itself. The tame round and squared 
forms, unvital, of no germinative spirit, 
raise no such emotions as those at the high 
command of a Gothic church of moderate 
dimensions. On a generalising view, here 
is a scene of great secular majesty, a Bra- 
mantesque hall, worthy of such philoso- 
phers as those in Raphael’s ‘‘ School of 
Athens.” But beneath the pressure of the 
adornments, even this flight of fancy sinks. 
The sculptures first met with ind one of 
the amatory idyll of the ancien régime ; and 
most of the others are in the affected taste 
of the ordinary ecclesiastical monuments 
of the same times. Cupids with difficulty 





holding up the papal tiara and medallions 
of the popes, saints in windy raptures and 
vestments, nymph-like angels with legs 
and draperies dangling out of all architec- 
tural limits, give a character of fluttering 
and frivolous Seeder. Nor do the marbles, 
from the heaviness of their arrangement, 
create that ificence in the eye which 
the costly sound of their names suggests 
through the ear. But, beyond all, it is the 
very pre-eminence of architectural misfor- 
tune that, the sublimity of size having been 
the main purpose for which unp: nted 
efforts were made, forthwith everything 
should be done to lessen that effect by 
making, not only the Corinthian Order of 
the whole, but the other details and embel- 
lishments also, so immense that no con- 
trasting smallness marks, or scales, the real 
vastness of the fabric. 

The plan is precisely that of a Gothic 
cathedral; but a Renaissant age, adoptin 
antique forms before their spirit was at all 
understood, tamed down the whole; next 
coming to the} church itself, in its reversed 
position of antagonism to truth, reduced to 
its shift of soft and tawdry appeals to the 
weaker sensibilities—to imagery which, no 
doubt, would have dismayed the original 
designers of the pile to the last degree. 

‘*« Enter,” says Lord Byron, oy 
nificent rhapsody, ‘‘its deur over- 
whelms thee not; and why, it is not les- 
— Figen in - Faye is the — 

i t is done, e magnifying o 
pov and trumpery things far beyond their 
antecedents ; so that the impression of the 
true greatness of the pile is no immediate 
effect of sublimity of character, but the 
result of observation slowly prevailing over 
pretentious littleness of thought and style. 

And, moreover, this littleness in ‘‘ the 
immediate objects” to which the poet par- 
ticularly advises us to ‘‘condense our 
souls,” has, unhappily, so much fascination 
for those who are beset by satirical propen- 
sities, that it is sometimes difficult to rise 
from it. On each side obtrude sensational 
monuments, clever often in execution, very, 
but in conception nauseous; every slight 
nudity, being, with ever-watchful jealousy, 
covered with draperies of plaster of Paris, 
or painted lead; the directing authorities 

robably not having within their own 
ms any very intimate feeling of the 
truth of the sacred maxim, that to the 
pure all things are pure. Wondrous, how- 
ever, for a are yo pom inet 
ictures often occurring. so, at len, 
tit is a long walk), is approached, at 
the end of the church, some old chair or 
other, assumably St. Peter’s, cased in an 
overwhelming throne, and flourished with 
a bewilderment of gilt clouds, Cupids, and 
rays like sheaves of planks ; around bein 
statues of the Fathers with black faces, an 
much high wind in their draperies and 
whole air. Beside them, in large letters, is 
a long inscription of the names of the pre- 
lates who assisted at the recent announce- 
ment of the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception ; the name of Antonelli here 
being, at the end of the church, the final 
— of the bathos through which I had 
nm for so long gradually sinking. 

But here, on looking up, all these things 
seemed only as a foil to set off the sublimest 
fabric ever raised perhaps, not even except 
those which prove that sublime elegance 
and grace deserted not the human fancy in 
the middle ages; for Michael Angelo’s 
dome seems to hover at airy height, with a 
scope too ample to be the crown of a sec- 
tional church only, and, even as an i 
of the majestic power of the human mind, 
a pledge that it is destined to greater glori- 





fyings. And on mounti it, (which 
luckily could be done at once), it imparted 
sublimity to the rest of the building, by 
setting off, at vale-like distance, its vast 
underneath. And all rose out of 

brain of such a thing as that dark spot 
moving at the bottom of the marble abyss ! 
Its floor was softened by the aérial tints of 
distance, and by shadows like those cast 
down by clouds. From some remote choir 
a sound came floating, doubtfully, con- 
fusedly. Out on the roof one might be 
banished, and have territory enough, espe- 
cially if allowed to establish a en there, 
and with ceaseless topics for meditation 


certainly. 

Of what the decoration of the whole 
church should have been, the interior of the 
dome presents the finest indication, in quiet 
symmetry of noble forms, arabesque and 
saintly figures in mosaic, in delicate airy 
colours, and subordinated to the architec- 
ture every way. Michael Angelo, though 
he did not live to see his dome with his 
mere bodily eyes, designed its embellish- 
ments, thus hinting much that might have 
been done throughout. But what emptiness 
followed may be seen by the treatment of 
his own wale. Mindless even of the most 
solemn pathos of his Pieta, the sole sculp- 
ture of a high class in all the church, they 
have added to the group two gi Cupids 
fluttering in the air, and holding a crown 
over the Virgin’s head—thrusting on her 
pe pelt a ng with the impertinence 

— flattery, even in the moment 
+ Tees phe rn la!” I fervidl 

**Thou soul-e g cupola!” I fervidly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ manifestly, thou art too expan - 
sive for many a narrow muttered 
beneath thee: thy historic and religious 
glories are to come, to fill to its full mea- 
sure thy artistic greatness. As thy maternal 
dome, the Pantheon, has survived its pagan 
mythology, so wilt thou the medizval an- 
thropomorphism, that most awful slander 
on Deity, which has made conceptions of 
it merely anomalous, has so blackened half 
eternity and infinity themselves, so beglared 
with horrid streakings all heavenly light, 
so polluted the pri sources from which 
descend all our ideas of love and wisdom, 
that the divided mind has been held back 
from ery sway these in the Supreme 
with that ess of ever-growing confi- 
dence which would be the strongest yet 

tlest nourishment and inspiration of 
fhe soul !—But perhaps, Spirit of Michael 
Angelo, these domed thoughts may only 
show that thy greatness is too much for 
my littleness, and has turned it gady ‘ie 
evertheless, when at Rome, I was fond 

of getting up into this cupola, and enspher- 
ing m in it, as it were; and it did seem 
to me, at the time, as if Michael Angelo 
had here given us a ‘‘ stand-point,” a point 
of view which is as his own eye, where 
things may be ideally contemplated through 
a medium of greatness and fine taste. 
And I could even wish that our Ritualists 
from such a point could behold themselves, 
aérially, in pea- and canary-coloured 
petticoats ow, thinking that through 
such a medium they might see themselves 
as others see them.. But the thought was 
superficial. The sanctification of self is 
too sweet a thing to be deterred by any 
demonstration of trivial absurdities; the 
nonsense without being, not as is commonly 
contended, truly em of ap nsw 
sacred above, but, in fact, the close symbo 
of the nonsense within, the folly too subtly 
rooted in the depths of our nature to be 

ed or smiled away. 
the summit of the dome, on my 
first excursion in Rome, I would have 
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fluttered down to the Sistine Chapel at 
once; and such my impatience, that even 
the notice in one of the Vatican courts of the 
Pope’s coming was scarce welcome. On 
the clanking of outriders, I held my hat 
a ape but an inch or two off, for 
of a sun-stroke; when, without the 
least faith in one’s wy, I was nearly 
ignominiously bonneted by an angrily- 
ushed mounted officer. The Pope, in white 
cashmere, passed into the , but the 
next moment appearing within at the win- 
dow, turned about, swung round, holdin 


up his two to bless those gathere 
without. Upright and stately was his 
demeanour ; his ion at that moment 


one of benevolence with highly ecclesiastical 
modifications ; though, on subsequent occa- 
sions, it seemed to me as if in his large fine 
dark eyes there was a certain uneasy and 
almost shifty look, denoting the something 
not in harmony between his natural kindly 
feeling and Lis theological principles. 
Those eyes and two uplifted fingers defi- 
nitely pervaded me for a second, at least. 
How far he has the power to bless one so 
dissentient has, no doubt, been settled with 
the utmost precision by the theologians; 
and the blessing, as a grace not doctrinarily 
improved, ma haps operate unfavour- 
ably. Nev , Rome, and especially 
the airy dome, Michael Angelical, and the 
broad bland divinity stamped on Raphael’s 
faces, (which I seriously consider a great 
moral power latent in the world,) did so 
elevate me with benign notions, that I gave 
this blessing credit for the power of se- 
7 travelling beyond any bounds 
which their theologians may have laid 
down in relentless lines, very prison-bars 
of the Divine grace, and sometimes worthy 
to be likened to those ruled on the slates 
of poor little boys, within which they cast- 
up their little sums. Besides, beyond 
question, the blessing of a man 
ayaileth much; and that Pius IX. is a 
[se wee Be often heard at Rome from 
ose least well affected to the priests there 
generally. Their religion, Benedetto de- 
seribed to me, waiting at breakfast, and 
whispering in French, as ‘‘la religion de 
Vargent et des belles femmes. Here they are 
cruel—cruel : they never forget and forgive. 
Priests are the antagonists of the rest 
of the race: objects in human shape are in 
three great divisions, men, women, and 
priests,” &c., &c. But these invectives 
were almost always closed by an exception 
in honour of the “*In civil govern- 
ment he has no more power 
than a child; but he is sincere and as kind 
as his theology will let him be. We donot 
—— how ge fe inquired after Gari- 
baldi’s wound. Hi head is above—here 
and there; but, even now, his heart yearns 
towards Italy.” 

Our visits to the Sistine were a it 
of the sublime under difficulties. féte- 
days the chapel was in the ceremo- 
nies, and we waited in the vestibule for 
admittance afterwards; with interestin 
results, however, as regards cardinals oak 
monsignori, minor priests, handsomely 
veiled and fanned ladies, and officers, as they 
passed into the chapel, or loitered cloaking 
ing beautiful obei- 


of courtesies. Their i , in some 
instances, looked like old-fashioned gen- 
tlemen, or gentlewomen, fitter for the card- 
table than the council board ; others (the 
ominous sort) looking cold and pasty, with 
little indeed of fresh human nature in their 


countenances ; Antonelli’s alone in any way 
ueness of the loftier 
was worn and thin, his 


striking one for pi 
kind. And his 








: . re ey 
teeth large—and precarious (like principali- 
ties and powers, and indeed all gga. in | 
the world), and so projecting that the mouth 
when closed, drawn down at the corners, 
increased that expression of pride which | 
seemed his resid countenance—when in | 
repose. Some excited discordance on the | 
present crisis may account for those looks of | 
Suo Eminentissimo, whose time-serving is 
much at variance with the Pope’s unshak- 
able unworldliness. But when they came 
forth from the Chapel, he seemed in better 
cue, and had a gracious word and smile on 
every greeting— with great rapidity of 
countenance, yet an uneasy Vi ce in 
his eyes, as if nothing, nobody escaped 
him. Oh for a pencil to depict the emi- 
nent benignity with which he smiled on 
the fair lady with the fan, when, with a 
reverent softness, she sweetly obeisanced 
him ; he gathering his exquisite violet robe 
and lace petticoat eek bie as he went 
away; his countenance passing quickly 
through other appropriate reciprocations— 
but the young lady eliminating a beam, 
yes, a positive brightness of fascination, of 
which one would not else have thought it 
capable. 

The only high ceremonial accessible to a 
frock coat was on the Festival of San Carlo 
Borrommeo, when the Pope hears Mass 
in his church in the Corso. Here we saw 
Pius IX. arrive in a gilded coach very 
like our Lord Mayor’s, all of a flutter 
with amorini sporting with the pontifical 
emblems; and next we beheld him in a 
tall limp mitre chaired aloft through the 
church Setuses two white feather fans, 
continually bestowing his benediction with 
his wonted serious air, as if feeling that 
much virtue was going out of him. Thus, 
in a style unworthy of his own gentler na- 
ture, is he assimilated as much as ible 
to some languid old lady, in forge ess of 
the truth that the dignity of man advances 
best on his own proper legs. How much 
more dignified, to be sure, the single servant 
and carpet-bag of Scipio Africanus and Mr. 
Jefferson Davis in their tours of inspec- 
tion; and what would—what would St. Peter 
think of it all! When the Cardinals had 
kissed the Pope’s hand, (Antonelli with an 
air almost supercilious,) Mass began ; and 
in the quire rose extraordi tones 
of Mustapha, the Pope’s chief soprano, and 
the first singer in Rome. Looking up, we 

istingui in the music gallery a beard- 
less, eae , fat youth, of re se 
singular , appearance, who 
head on Aer like a woman, and, when 
he did not sing, rested his arms across 
within his hands in a position which I 
thought peculiar to females. His voice was 
curiously, almost cloyingly sweet, but in- 
strumental rather than , flute-like more 
than human, yet like a flute not wholl 
well made. e sang remarkably wil, 
freely, ebulliently, triumphantly ; and yet 
the baritone, though of far inferior powers, 
pleased me, somehow, better—notwith- 
standing a kindly feeling, i ible, to- 
wards Mustapha. For, in there was 
a mild contentment and placidity in his 
aspect more pleasing, certainly, than the 
visages of the ecclesiastics. Their counten- 
ances fell short of the natural, unforced 

uanimity of his; in them was manifest 
effort to be seraphic, with sometimes a most 
exceedingly onious mixture of ex- 
pression quite the —_—— which compli- 
cated into an eni whole physi- 
ognomy. But with him the serenity was 
unaffected, perfect. An exemptness, it 
betokened, (so to ) from human em- 
broilments, anxieties, and perturbations. 








Seemed it, as if no troublesome moral epi- 





demic could rise so far as his tranquil spirit, 
to fever and distur ~ pars enponyees of 
protection was gently sti y an aspect 
of more than sSninine docility, and passive 
harmlessness. ‘‘ May nothing, Mustapha,” 
(thus mutely breathed I towards the music 
gallery,) ‘molest thee, or disturb the un- 
rafiled flow of thy existence. May no 
ferhale cupidity (for thy emoluments, I just 
overheard, are very considerable) inveigle 
and involve thee fatally away from its even 
tenor-—no man disparage or flout thy che- 
rubic peculiarities; for, truly, thy voice, 
thy singing, do appear to be all head and 
wings, ethereal; and far more than in these 
coarse, earth-bound beings around, does 
there seem something purely, lightly che- 
rubic about thee!” 

The music was heayenly-lovely, recal- 
ling, not slightly, that supreme ‘“‘ Qui tollis”’ 
movement in Mozart’s 12th Mass. But the 
low-toned conversation of a pair of English- 
men, betweenwhiles, formed a contrast even 
powerfully dramatic in its effect; for they 
were talking of the insecurity of life in 
Rome. Only the day before, a lady was 
murdered near the Ghetto. In a shop 
noticing a roll of notes in her hand, they 
joanne her into an inner room, on 

retence of rarities for sale, and there 

ispatched her; but a few moments after- 
wards a man was questioned in the street 
as to a spot of blood on his hat; and his 
reply that he had cut his hand being on the 
instant found untrue, led to a faltering 
white-faced confession. It was unsafe to 
be out at night. The English were then 
going in parties to admire fine effects of 
moonlight amongst the ruins, deeming it 
imprudent to goalone. A young neophyte, 
vaunting to me Rome as ‘‘ admi y” the 
most moral city in the world, plainly did 
not include this class‘of offences in his 
idea of immorality, or perhaps sufficiently 
consider that an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment would gertainly conceal much from 
scandal. But the crimes of savageness 
do not ruffle the com e of your 
thoroughly priestly minds; soft frailties 
and dogmas troubling them most, 
through jealousy and fear. The mention 
of the Ghetto led the inter-choral chat to 
the papal persecution of the Jews by 
vexatious insults worthy of the darkest 
ages. Out of that filthy little Ghetto a Jew 
may not live—even in the household of 
ee Jews are re ae from ae 
witness-box, except to ify against 
other, and taxed especially to pay the 
salaries of the officers appointed to coerce 
themselves—even the retiring pension of the 
functionary who formerly forced them with 
carbineers to attend every Sunday at the 
Church of St. Angelo, in Peschiera, to listen 
to sermons against their own religion. 
They are excluded from the asylums of 
charity, yet compelled to furnish the tawdry 
decorations of the Carnival gratis. From 
these accounts of the governed, it was 
striking to turn to the government perform- 
ing the mass in beauteous needlework, with 
meek bendings, and momen: mounti 
of bright incense, and of eyes adoring ; asif, 
having done their duty elsewhere, they 
might now turn towards the gates of 
heaven with pl self- complacency. 
The account of murders brought about by 
their favouring shelter of the Bourbon’s 
brigands, interrupted by the effeminated 
— = of Mustapha, (a further provision 
for which was perhaps, even then, being 
suggested to some rapacious parent, or 
on cate in distinct anticipation of the 
pontifical needs— the emoluments being 
considerable), the whisperings about the 
insecurity of the streets at night and petty 
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persecutions, swallowed up by the bland 
thunderings and florid warblings of the 
very prima-donna of organs, had somethin 
of strophe and antistrophe, contrast an 
interchange, impressive as a chorus in 
Sophocles. 

ut the attempts of our own Ritualists 
occurred to my thoughts; and these rites 
and vestments being their great original, 
I was tempted to consider their effect and 
meaning somewhat closely. Ina late leader 
of the Times they say that one of the two 
great classes of youthful intelligence 
amongst us, the emotional, sentimental, 
and artistic, finds its gratification in the doc- 
trines and ceremonies of the Roman Church. 
Now, theological discussion here being out 
of place, it is simply in due honour to emo- 
tion, and sentiment, and the artistic faculty 
that we would here (defensively) protest 





against them; the emotion and sentiment | 


they bestir being vague and spurious, 
the Art flimsy and weak. Their effect, 
surely, to every mind embued with the 
majesty of nature and Art must be trivial 
and tawdry, barbaric, and yet effeminate, 
utterly uncharacteristic of the a lic 
times and character, and quite beneath 
harmony with the solemn masculine grace 
of the noblest mediseyal architecture. And, 
secondly, with regard to the occult mean- 
ing, as a piece of symbolism, the ceremonial 
now going on, it may (in the same spirit of 
pure resistance) be allowably said, is, as 
certainly, the weakest, lamest, and most 
repugnant to true delicacy of feeling ever 
invented. ‘The priest in saying mass,” 
explains a Romish catechism, ‘ represents 
the person of Christ! and the mass itself 
represents his Passion ; and therefore the 
priest puts on these vestments to represent 
those with which Christ was ignominiously 
clothed during his Passion. Thus, the amice 
represents the cloth with which the Jews 
muffled our Saviour’s face when they struck 
him ; the alb, the white garment put on him 
by Herod; the girdle, maniple, and stole, 
the cords with which he was bound; the 
chasuble, the garment of the mock king, on 
the back of which a cross represents that 
which our Saviour bore. These vestments, 
moreover, represent the virtues required in 
God’s ministers: the amice, hope ; the alb, 
innocence; the girdle, chastity; the mani- 
ple, patience; the stole, the yoke of Christ; 
and the chasuble, which covers the rest, 
charity” — here, by-the-bye, confusedly 
represented as covering a multitude of 
virtues. = — _ 
Of ism it may be said, gen . 
that > Wenceniias though serviceable 
in times without Art eno to represent 
things directly, become childish in an age 
of developed Art and knowledge, which, no 
longer to be put off with mere types and 
figurings, desires to know things, face toface, 
in their own moral and spiritual life. Sym- 
bolism is now reduced to a mere arabesque 
ornament, allowable as a pretty curiosity in 
framework and outer places, but when re- 
exalted further, a retrograde movement from 
substance to shadow, manhood to childhood. 
For then, where the heart should be en- 
lightened, it only exercises the fancy, and 
perhaps but in its own ignorant conceits 
and frivolity, giving a pretty puzzle for a 
vital truth. It becomes as an embroidered 
curtain let down anew before the divinely 
opened heavens, to enclose us with priestli- 
ness, and so charm the eye with its dainty 
devices and fine needlework, that, by-and- 
by, the whole enchilded imagination is 
overrun by them, and between weak figures 
and sublime truths, lost in a puerile re- 
mediless confusion; no clear and disengaged 
conception being left for anything above. 


/more subtly lamentable, 





But in matters, like this, for deep emotion, 
emblems noway suggesting the tenderness, 
wisdom, pathetic beauty, or any other vital 
essential of the object, must be rejected by 
the intelligentl feeling mind, as heartlessly, 
frivolously hiding, not honouring it. Iam 
solicitous to distinguish between a mere 
senseless barbaric hieroglyphic, and a 
poetical similitude such as is the noblest 
oblation that fancy can make to love. If, 
indeed, similitudes should have some 
feeling, enough vitality to seem to sym- 
pathise with their object, then, surely, 
nothing can be more unfortunately devised 

L representation of our Saviour’s 
sad ignominy, by these trim petticoats now 
held imminently over us; which it is 
impossible sometimes to help imagining 
may be, on high, contemplated as repeating 





the mockery rather merely com- | 
memorating it, and under circumstances | 
more angel- | 
mortifying; since the derelictions of a 
high-professing friend must be more so | 
than the worst offices of an open foe. The | 
essence and the outcome of all this is, of 
course, that ‘‘the priest” (in their own 
pry Per ‘represents Christ,” is 
exalted, himself, into the t living Em- 
blem of emblems; and it is not with him a 
question of doctrines open to argument; but 
simply that to this Priestliness gravitates. 
Here alone can it find satisfaction, here 
alone can its unextinguishable craving for 
mystical supremacy be ap 

Were not the very system one of theo- 
logical puzzles and catches, of mystifica- 
tions necessitating hierophants, it would be 
strange that in age gran | our Saviour, 
Sar should choose the rubbish of earthly 

ride thrust on him, nothing of his own; and 
olbenman that any appropriate concep- 
tions of him at that moment should be even 
barred as much as possible by those utterly 
inexpressive uncharacteristic vestments. 
Can the most acceptant mind, in that back 
thus daintily culndinnd, and moving 
about, indeed find a representation of the 
Son of Man in his humiliation? The 
answer is submitted as a maxim for Art. 
No: Nothing but a noble object can repre- 
sent a noble one; or a beautiful one, one 
beautiful ; or a pathetic one anything sad, 
movingly. A dead figure recalling merel 
a fact, or a person, in their externals, wi 
but humour ignorance, and biassed fancy ; 
and of such dead figures these before us 
are, surely, the topmost instances of all 
ever devised. These things, now obtruded 
on us once more, are, in a forced revival, 
but emblems of the love of power, the self- 
conceit, nonsense, and taste within, 
not of anything heavenly without: the re- 
source, they are, of those whose moral sense 
is feeble, and sense of beauty low ; else they 
would not, could not, centre their religion 
on such. May England’s endeavours to 
brighten the conception of our Saviour ever 
have pure intelligence in them, and espe- 
cially mae ag eres to his heart-germinat- 
ing, eart-creating precepts, say- 
re OF pes sir a force, ‘ahich Neal the 
crippled infirmities and blindness of the 
a When turned He his back = 
to his congregation, muttering unintel- 
ligibly ? Yet to this our Ritualists are 
driftin ¢ ee gee their own brains, and 
from the English people ; the cause in the 
least censurable cases being, most probably, 
weakness of moral perceptions and of imagi- 
nation, which leaves religious feeling to 
puerile ecstacies, and idle fancies. 

Except St. Peter’s and the Basilicas, 
there is hardly a church in Rome which 
leaves any deep or very distinct impression. 
The iasti drawing-room, whose 


inentl 
“yery birthp 





gaudy effect is derived from upholstery 
rather than from architecture, the ecclesi- 
astical repository of costly and sacred 
curiosities, where the most precious mate- 
rials and objects seem murldled together 
into a dull heaviness of effect, are almost 
all that memory can call up for my reward 
after valuable time taken up in the pre- 
scribed routine of going through num 
of these edifices. Basilicas, however, as 
the earliest Christian churches having claims 
to magnificence, are interesting, and yet 
not so much from any original — 
the architecture, (for this was but y 
as kan cle prapting toe besoin + 
as from their ting te) 
the plan for the Christian place of worshi 
fully carried out in the t sR sc 
cathedrals. To the many who seem unable 
to conceive anything divine except in an 
ecclesiastic shape, fabrics are pre- 
holy and interesting, being the 
laces of what they hold dearest. 
For here the priesthood in the fourth cen- 
tury, immediately after the emancipation 
from the catacombs, first devised their 
separation from the congregation, and their 
ensuing mystical exaltation. Here, chiefly 
from the old Roman ism, and from 
Egyptian and Babylonian sources, they 
pted those now threatened rites and 
vegans, ey —— k.. of 
gher origin ; an simple presbytery, 
which remem . haps, the divine 
saying that ‘‘the service of God is perfect 
freedom,” was gradually narrowed into the 


Pa , 
suburban drive including the most 
beautiful of these basilicas, St. Paul’s With- 
- the Wall, leads to it ran > 
orm & appropriate introduction. You 
set an tke Appian Way, the most 
fashionable Tive anciently, and still a road 
of ancient tombs. The noblest of them, 
the fair sepulchral tower of Metella, so ex- 
quisitely garlanded by Byron’s muse, over- 
looks a ~ of the Campagna which forms 
a valley bounded by gentle hills, and tra- 
versed by a ruined aqueduct, the via sacra 
‘- aiads. diagmy landscape, in its 
i - tints and extreme placidity, 
so Claude like, as to convince =i i 
had found one of the favourite open-air 


studios of that gentle painter. n the 
slopes, little sprinkli of bright build- 
ings, quiet as flocks of sheep, were all 


that told of Frascati, of Tusculum, or of 
the Alban towns: the landscape seemed to 
have forgotten its ess. And on the 
oad cthar baildiagn sf Meise Aiapensd lew 
and other me ow 
between quiet groves, and tufts of pine, 
wore a modest littleness of aspect; the 
bright air making them seem nearer than 
they were, and therefore less. There was a 
soft breeze ; but with the wonted eagerness 
we sniffed it not; since it came with much 
of the remarkable odour of cemeteries. 
Underneath, the catacombs extend into the 
country for many a mile; and so, to the 
fancy, the smell here is much of the an- 
cient Romans. Through the church of 
St. Sebastian’s near this spot it was that 
we descended to one of these catacombs, 
and were led through its darkness by 
two dip candles mounted on long sticks. 
Rising and sinking, they pointed out the 
vaulting of the low and narrow passages, 
and paused at the little rocky shelves, 
where children were buried, or, anon, 
at some tiny chapel, the tomb of an illus- 
trious martyr. In these hiding-places 
of the soaks eee come we not to the 
very birthplace of those principles of morti- 
fied asceticism which have been one of the 
favourite and principal blights of our race ? 
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And, indeed, in dark foul damps, when 


e@ was , and air 
resounded with tors’ footsteps, what 
but abject hts should prevail, extend- 


ing themselves over the conceptions of 
heaven itself, and tinging, in idea, the 
divinest brows (as we see in the representa- 
tions of earl istian Art) with the most 
melancholy hues of mortality. Through 
ecclesiastical ambition, and exclusively 
3 i meter seg of — 
uty pursu: eologian, in caye, an 
cloister, and Sasventiiated libenry, adust, 
apart from those healthy influences which 
keep in mind human nature, and human 
wers (the sole true measure of our duties), 
morbid ideas of this kind have been renewed 
and ised ; but in these Roman cata- 
combs, probably, earth-damps, putrid ex- 
as gel a the wee 
mts em. © priest, whose 
ile dirt-seamed face was one of the 
chief objects to which our twin candle-ends 
every now and then descended, seemed a 
true son of these subterranean supersti- 
tions. His smile (for at last he did smile, 
on his mezzo scudo gratuity) died awa 
with a look of painful sourness; as thoug: 
a smile were not merely “ clean again 
rules,” but really something utterly vain 
and foolish. 

On issuing, nearly at once, from these 
earth-holes of the early Christians into the 
Basilica of San Paolo fuori le Mura, one of 
the most magnificent temples ever raised 
by eo was the most vivid 
illustration of rise from extreme worldly 
lowness to what one may be sometimes 
almost tempted to consider an excess of 
affluence. Buddenly, after an interval of 
almost rural quietness, we found ourselves 
in a vast Aall (for that is perhaps the most 
graphic term), flat-roofed, with long per- 
spectivesof great columns having Corinthian 
capitals. bles rich of hue deepen here 
and there; and gilded panelling glimmers 
along the ceiling; but the prevalent tone 
is an exquisite of almost a watery 
effect, it may said; for these columns 
with all the rest, so delicate and fair of hue, 
are mirrored in the ished floor, as in 
some clear pool—the = impluvium of 
some great Flavyian or Ulpian hall, built 
by some virtuous Roman emperor; the 
magnificent structure bearing an unmistak- 
able impress of stately and serene benefi- 
cence. And, indeed, its prototype was the 
great Basilica of Trajan, the prince for 
whose release from porsatory Grego 
Great prayed, and successfully, when 
noticing a monument of his nearly Chris- 
tian ijousness, in which he is repre- 
sented as alighting to a female suppliant, 
who would not be put off to an audience on 
his return from the wars. The architec- 
tural defects here are not obtrusive in the 
general effect. The eye and mind range 
unchecked ; no — incumbrances stop- 
fe Menge eva t. Peter’s. It is a place 
or fine untrammelled contemplations. To 


my feeling, the morbid grimness of the old 
mosaic apse, with its och Alyn 
catacombic ghostliness, however fine its 


ag sg A mesg is at variance 
with ian spirit, as also with the 
architecture. But only turn from this 
piece of x Latinity, so dear to the eccle- 
siologist, and the rest of that peerless Hall 
seems, in its vesperian glorification, worthy 
to be the vestibule of Michael the Arch- 
angel. I mean when, as we saw it in our 
first visit, the evenin sun seemed melting 
away into a warm all the southern 
win wag tinging the vista of 
lucid granite columns with his loveliest 


hues, of which their material is exquisitely 





susceptible; and what with rose and golden 
glistenings, and fair, pearly, th areal 
shadowings, the whole looked as i oned 
of opel, quite angelically. 

e vesper solitude, when we were there, 
seemed expecting—one knows not what, or 
whom, to enter. For the present, how- 
ever, there was but one dark little fi 
moving about, and ever and anon bending, 
as if performing some exacted penance 
with lowliest humility; but it was only a 
man whose function it is to wander with a 
rag, and mop up the saliva which even the 
pious do not hesitate to scatter freely 
around on this purest and most limpid of 
vast floorings. Moving thus about, like 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Leech Gatherer” over the 
dreary moors, he presented a lonely and 
melancholy i to the thoughts. 

The old basilica having been burnt in 
1822, has been restored on the former 
— plan, (nearly that of the old St. 

eter’s,) but more ificently ; even 
infidel and schismatic princes contributing 
precious and beautiful materials: the Ozar 

t slabs of malachite ; King George IV., 

rnish shafts of ~ ite poli even 
more exquisitely ay himself—a royal 
pillar of much unworthiness; Mehemet 
Ali supplying columns of oriental ala- 
baster to uphold the very shrine itself. It 
is certainly the most magnificent interior I 
ever saw ; the splendour being of a refined 
Art-chastened character ; e coloured 
marbles arranged with consummate taste, 
not lavished indiscriminately, but enshrined 
for special ornament, with an impressive 
reserve, a reverent economy, where their 
colour and shadows are wanted for the 
general effect. Here you look at a simple 
panel of rose-antique, transcendent for 
sanguineous colour mellowed (worthy of 
itself to be alone Titian’s monument), almost 
as you would at some precious picture. A 
a lucid column interfused with amber 
oam, like a silver wave just catching the 
sunset, and worthy of Panope’s pavilion, 
you contemplate with pretty end of the 
reverence worthy of some fair statue. 
Their fitness for their place exalts them 
uite into fine works of Art. As St. 

eter’s well exemplifies how these most 
beautiful materials may be lavished into 
mere dull heaviness of effect, St. Paul’s 
is perhaps the finest instance of how by 
@ judicious reserve and harmonies of 
colour, and above all, by some considera- 
tion for chiar-oscuro—i.e. by an arrange- 
ment of their lights and shadows in sub- 
—— = those of the 1 geo 9 

ey may disposed so as to emp 
what is good in the structure, and in them- 
selves become a feast of harmonised colour, 
which, in its v blankness, stirs the 
imagination. For this marmorean reticence 
hints of things reserved with which the 
highest Art alone has affinity: or, rather, 
here are tablets that seem awaiting the 
pens of angels, or calling on us to inscribe 
in imagination our noblest sentiment, with 
- prayer that we may give it additional 

e. 

And here, how well are we reminded 
that ornament should be subordinate and 
modestly ministrant to the thing adorned ; 
that there is no true magnificence without 
a broad basis of repose, and contrast of sim- 
plicity ; that an ostentation of costly things 
even in holiest places is’ barbaric, nay, 
vulgar; and that instead of a uan- 
dered into commonness, they in 
their very reserve and eminent position, as 
well as in their splendours, have an air of 
rarity! But this queenship of 

is, im Christian 





Feat ovr costliness, is, 


, especially requisite, to redeem 





from their evil associations Mammon’s 
adopted materials, which of themselves 
have nothing in unison with simple human- 
hearted Christianity, and recall, rather, 
principalities and powers, which have 
the very “— for their own de- 
testable purposes. bably this last re- 
flection was bestirred by the repulsive 
colossi here of St. Peter with the keys 
with which they have locked up truth, and 
St. Paul with the sword our Saviour so 
emphatically prohibits; for, notwithstand- 
ing the intention simply to memorise 
martyrdom through its instrument, the air 
of the latter figure is that of an inflictor 
rather than a sufferer. Indeed, the two 
look exceedingly like statues of Dogmatic 
Tyranny and Eoclosiastical Power; the 
ON inquisiturial hardness of the St. 
‘aul being pre-eminently disagreeable. 
But, meanwhile, living beings were 
yey more worthy of the scene than 
t dark little functionary with the rag, 
who was still plying his profoundly em- 
blematical vocation in the magnificent 
architectural solitude. A cardinal, an- 
nounced, emphasised, annotated by his red 
cap, was coming to pay his devotions. An 
attendant placed him a cushion; and his 
two embroidered footmen following, just 
crooked their knees behind him with ridicu- 
lous effect, and then retiring a little, stood 
waiting—not with that fashionable air of 
weariness which distinguishes those Eng- 
lish equivalents of theirs, whose magnificent 
calves (de on asparagus, white soups, 
and cold game), light up our Belgravian 
vestibules. No: these were an old-fashioned 
sort, with laced liveries too long for them, 
and seeming to belong to the lumbering 
old carriage equi of Suo Eminentissimo, 
rather than to themselves personally, and 
with feet more splay, ankles less filling out 
their stockings. For, indeed, menial life 
is here less distingué than with us, and 
often in me and shabby servants’ 
establishments is left to depend chiefly on 
resents. Long his Eminence knelt, a 
elightfully picturesque figure, certainly, 
in his cap, and cloak of violet-grey 
falling in soft folds, reminding one of fine 
things in Raphael’s ‘ Miracle of Bolsena,’ 
moving his lips only, rapidly, and his 
hands as if washing them. Some fluent, 
calm, and soe | copious narrative, he seemed 
a y-and-by came in six great- 
irlish young priests, or novices, in ample 
black gowns, and dropped on their knees in 
pairs at a meek distance behind him, with 
consummate adroitness of kneeling. Lightly 
they alighted, like crows on the upturned 
arable; but motionless, silently, stiffly, 
they knelt, with no other symptoms of 
— No picture could be more motion- 
ess; the lips and hands of the cardinal 
excepted ; til after a very long while, the 
young priests all at once rose, with a mo- 
mentary flutter of their ample gowns, and 
following their own leader, made off to that 
most resplendent pavilion where St. Paul’s 
head is ideally preserved; and there they 
made another picture, silent, moveless, con- 
summate. At last, the Cardinal rose, and 
followed by his purple menials, waddled 
away along the vista of opalescent columns, 
now in the evening light, in their rosiest 
brightness. But he, a , dark-com- 
econ man, looked as if his veins were 
eavy with the oil of worldly astuteness. 
Faith in Layater and in him were incom- 
tible ; and the reflection was, that if (as 
Ton told), he is one of the chief ministers 
of the temporal power, it were very well 
that his going out should be typical. 
W. P. Baywey. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF BINOCULAR 
VISION. 


STEREOSCOPIC AND PSEUDOSCOPIC 
ILLUSIONS. 


BY A. CLAUDET, F.R.S. 


Tue stereoscope, invented by Wheatstone, has 
been the means of illustrating the principle of 
binocular vision, and explaining the cause of the 
wonderful sensation it produces. It has proved 
that there is no exact appreciation of distances 
except by the combined comparative perception 
of two eyes, and the constant play of t the optic 
axes converging proportionately on the various 
ints of vision. From the name given by 
eatstone to his instrument, which means to 
“see a solid,” the effect produced has been 
called “ stereoscopic.”” But although there is a 
kind of relief which can be obtained by mono- 
cular vision when we look at natural objects or 
their artificial representations—for the latter it is 
even stronger than when we look at such single 
picture with two eyes—this kind of relief is the 
result of the proportions given by perspective, 
and by the distribution of lights and shades 
upon solids, or by artificial means imitating 
these natural effects. It is now generally un- 
derstood in scientific parlance, that the parti- 
cular and distinct effect produced by the com- 
parison of two perspectives, either natural or 
artificial, united by binocular vision, is called 
** stereoscopic ;”” while the greatest illusion of 
solidity which can be obtained by monocular 
vision, or by binocular vision upon a single 
pe tive picture, is simply called “ relief.” 
ese two effects are very different, and can- 
not be confounded or taken one for the other. 
Yet, from want of comparative experiments, 
and of sufficiently understanding the physiology 
of binocular vision, it happens too o that 
persons even of general scientific abilities ima- 
gine that it is possible to obtain, or produce, 
the stereoscopic effect without the essential con- 
ditions which constitute it. They constantly 
mistake “relief” for ‘stereoscopic illusion.” 
It is therefore important that these conditions 
should be fully explained and understood, in 
order to prevent henceforth any misconception 
or confusion, and also to eradicate all erroneous 
notions. 

But we must enter into a series of numerous 
and complicated experiments, both analytic and 
synthetic, in order to render the stereoscopic 
effect, as it were, “‘ materially tangible” to our 
senses ; for without this method it would be as 
impossible to arrive at the true comprehension 
of the effect, as it is to a blind man to have an 
idea of colours, and the least conception of their 
nature, from any kind of description. 

When we look with two eyes at objects a, B, c, D 
(Fig. 1), situated on several planes in the space be- 

fore us, we are obliged, in order 
to obtain distinct and single 
vision of any of these points, 
to converge the optic axes 
precisely on each point; for 
all the points not coinciding 
| at the meeting of the optic 
axes, fall on dissimilar 
of the two retinw, and there 
form double and distinct 





A 
The existence of these 
double images for all {the 
points upon which we do not 
precisely bring our attention 
Fig. 1. —which double images are 


more and more horizontally separated as the 
objects are more and more distant either before 
or behind the point of single vision—is one of 
the characteristic and influential facts connected 
with binocular vision; and although we do not 
habitually think that we take notice of these 
double images, still their existence on the retina, 
unconsciously to us, produces a certain sensation 
on the mind which contributes considerably to 
the perception of the stereoscopic effect. There- 
fore the gradual increase of the horizontal sepa- 
ration of the double images as the objects are 
farther and farther before or behind point 
of single vision, and the decrease of their sepa- 





ration as the objects are nearer and nearer to 
that point until they coincide, indicate the 
situation of the various planes and the distances 
of the objects from the point of single vision. 
So that sensation of distances—the prin- 
cipal cause of which is the alteration of the 
conve ce of the optic axes—is increased by 
the effect of the double images of all the objects 
which are not situated on the plane of con- 
vergence. ‘These double images, let it be re- 
marked, exist also with the photographic slides 
examined in the stereoscope ; and although we 
do not notice them very conspicuously, still 
they contribute to bring out the stereoscopic 
illusion in all its force. One of the partic 
effects of the double image is, that any object— 
a pole, for instance—does not hide for each eye 
the same object, or part of any object, which 
may be behind ; hence we feel that the pole must 
be distant from the object. This is a test of 
distance which is incompatible with monocular 
vision; as, for one eye, all the objects seem 
superposed or close to each other: there is no 
space between them. 

The most effective means of binocular sensa-. 
tion is that which arises from the necessity of 
directing the optic axes exactly on the point we 
want to examine; therefore it must be remarked 
that the angle of convergence diminishes as the 
object is more and more distant, and increases 
as the object is less and less distant. From the 
constant and rapid play of convergence of the 
optic axes, we acquire the habit of judging of 

the distances of objects by the angle of con- 
vergence required to give a single and perfect 
vision of them. 

But let it not be supposed we should pre- 
tend that, as mathematicians might do, we 
actually compare and measure the angles of 
convergence,— not by any means; for their 
various ¢ take place unconsciously to us, 
just as we do not know to what extent, when, 

ow, and why, we exert the muscles by which we 
move our arms and legs. But the action of the 
muscles of the eyes, by which a certain degree 
of convergence is adapted to every distance, 
‘ eapea a certain physiological sensation that, 
ing always the same for every particular dis- 
tance, becomes invariably associated with it; and 
communicates to the mind the judgment of the 
distance for which each one separately necessi- 
tates a certain angle of peer mw erefore 
the stereoscopic effect is ifested through the 
sensation which is produced by the rapid and 
incessant movement of the optic axes, while they 
converge alternately and consecutively upon the 
various planes on which natural objects are 
situated, or upon their representations by pho- 
tography—when two — of these objects 
have been taken respectively at the tive 
natural to each eye; in which case, as for the 
natural perspective, the optic axes are in con- 
stant action to direct their convergence upon 
the similar points of every plane of the two 
pictures. 

Without alteration of the degree of converg- 
ence of the optic axes, there cannot exist that 
real sensation of distances which is called stereo- 
scopic effect, and which is only a physiological 
phenomenon belonging exclusively to binocular 
vision. 

In looking at two pictures su whether 
they are identical or taken at different angles, or 
in looking at two identical or monocular pictures 
in the stereoscope, there is no illusion of stereo- 
scopic effect ; because all the similar points of 


the two pictures being -_ ted, the 
optic axes remain all the while fixed at the same 
angle of convergence, whatever or plane of 
the flat picture we examine. e fact is, that 


in such cases, by the unnatural fixity of the 
angle of convergence, which ought to change 
continually while we the various imagi- 
nary planes of the image, the objects appear less 
in relief, or less separated, than when we look 
only with one eye;:for when we look with a 
single eye ona single perceptive picture, we have 
pa the same sensation as we huve when 
ooking at natural objects with a single eye, 
and our mind is satisfied ; but if we look with 
the two eyes, —— the same angle of 
convergence, we a deficiency in the sen- 
sation, and that deficiency destroys the idea of 
distance. While the two eyes converge their 





axes invariably upon the surface of the picture, 
there is an irresistible tendency in the mind to 
feel that all the various imaginary planes are 
exactly upon that surface; and therefore, in 
spite of ourselves, we see the surface, dis- 
cover (if we may be allowed to use such an un- 
scientific expression) the trick of the painter to 
produce the illusion of relief. 

We may compare the cause which makes us 

anes by the action of the optic 

axes, to the cause which makes a blind man 
judge of distances by the feeling of his hand, in 

i arm more or less according to the 
distance of the object he touches. The effort 
and time required to reach an object are in his 
mind the exact measure of its distance. It is 
precisely the same thing with the visual rays 
on the optic axes, which by the degree of con- 
vergence are extended—like the arm of the blind 
man—according to the distance of the object 
upon which we direct our attention. Therefore 
the length or extension of the visual rays, like 
the extension of the arm, conveys to the mind 
the comparative measure of all the distances. 
The effort of the muscles of the arm to reach, 
and the effort of the muscles of the eyes, to 
feel the object, have both the same physiological 
effect on our senses. In both cases we reall 
touch the objects ; and in vision, when we to 
the objects, they all take their respective places, 
like chessmen distributed on the board. 

The proof that the distance is indicated by 
the degree of convergence by which we obtain 
a single and distinct vision, is manifest from the 
fact that when we change artificially the angle 
of conv to see at the same distance, that 
distance is, as it were, changed—following the 
new and unnatural angle of convergence. This 
change of convergence may be effected, among 
several ways, by two thin glass prisms (about 
10 or 12°), which in one way—when the two 





Fig. 2. 


Fig, 3. 
thin edges are turned to each other (Fig. 2)—by 
their refractive power, converge the vi rays 
more than is natural, which makes the distance 
of the object appear smaller; and in the other 
way—when the thick edges of the prisms are 
turned towards each other (Fig. 3)—by their 
counteracting the convergence of the visual rays, 
makes the distance of the object appear greater : 
because in both cases we have no other means 
of judging the distance than the degree of con- 
vergence by which we are accustomed to obtain 
a single vision of them. 

But there is a still stronger proof that the ap- 
preciation of distances is 
only theresult of —_ 
of convergence ; and thi 
proof is beautifully illus- 
trated by the phenome- 
nonof the ““Pseudoscope,”’ 
another invention of 
Wheatstone’s, which con- 
sists in an instrament 
com: of two right- 
ang e reflecting prisms. 

f we look with a pseu- 
doscope (Fig. 4) at a con- 
cave sphere, it ap- 
pears like a solid sphere ; 
a sphere will a con- 
cave, yh rene e im ~ 

lio, andan intaglio like ia. 
mp ea the i of a ihe 
conic tube like a projecting solid cone: all 
appreciations of projections or recesses are re- 
versed. To understand the cause of such an extra- 
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ordinary phenomenon, we must examine what 
happens when in this manner we look at natural 
objects through reflecting pri t is 
that, by the reflection of the 

0 


that the two perspectives 
diverge, instead of converg- 
ing, on the same point, as 
they naturally do in the 
normal of vision. 
The similar points of the 
first planes, 8 8 (Fig. 5)— 

ing their respective 
distances from one retina to 
the other, as if we were mea- 
— them on a stereosco- 
pic slide with a pair of 
com; are more sepa- 
rated one from the other than the similar points 
of the farther planes, and the similar points 
of the farthest planes, ¢¢, are more separated 
than the first; so that, contrary to the natural 
course, in order to obtain a single vision, we 
must converge the optic axes more to bring the 
similar points of the further planes of the two 
images on the centre of both retinz, and less 
for the first 

Now, as we ju of the distances by the 
habit of the — arising — the degree 
of convergence—what is distant appears near, 
and what is near appears distant—our percep- 
tions are entirely reversed; and instead of a 
* stereoscopic effect,” we have a false sensation 
or a conversion of — which is eee 
“pseudoseopic effect.” A supposition founded on 
a reasoning, quite logical i easily prove that 
we j of distances only by the habitual sensa- 
tion which is inculcated on our mind by every 

of convergence necessary to produce single 
vision of any object. Then, supposing that nature, 
or our nurse, had added to each eye a reflecting 
and a we should inevitably have 
acquired with them another mode of judging of 
distances, by which ultimately we should have 
ge appreciated them in their true relations. 

e may still further to —- the sup- 
position. in after years, suddenly deprived 
of these natural prisms, we had looked simply 
with the eyes, we should see all the distances 
reverted, as, in our normal —", they 
appear to us through a pseudoscope. There 
cannot be the least doubt that this would be 
the cage, and the argument must be decisive in 
corroborating the true theory which we have 
endeavoured to establish. 

Phenomena of the same kind are evinced and 
illustrated by bringing on the centre of both 
retine two objects or designs perfectly similar, 
such as two circles, two squares, or two vertical 
lines (Fig. 6). ‘This may be done by converging 


ey) 


























the optic axes on a point before the plane where 

these geometrical figures are ted ; for 

instance, on the point of penal held at about 
between 


Fig. 6. 


mg Rae o> ge - ’ Naeem and our 
eyes. position of the optic 

squint, for the gradually unfold the double 
images, na united, until we see four; 
but there is a degree of squinting, by which 
one left figure is united with a right one. Then 


axes we 





we see three vertical pairs of them, the middle 
one of which, being the compound of the two, 
is stereoscopic. Every one of these middle 
pictures is no longer a mere drawing traced on 
the paper; they are like real, substantial, and 
tangible bodies, separated from the surface, 
and, as it were, suspended in the air, just at 
the distance where the point of the pencil was 
held: There, with the same point, we may, as 
it were, touch them, or pass — above or 
behind them, as all round real ies. Nothing 
can more curiously and better illustrate what 
is meant by stereoscopic effect ; the illusion is 
complete and — and so different from 
any illusion of pictorial relief which can be ob- 
tained by a single picture seen by one or two 
eyes, that they cannot be confounded. It is im- 
possible to be familiar with the true and real 
stereoscopic effect without repeated experiments 
of this kind, but the last mentioned may be suffi- 
cient to determine its character on our mind. 

We may describe another experiment which 
illustrates the phenomenon in a most forcible 
manner. If placed in the middle of a room, 
the paper of which is covered with repeated 
designs of the same pattern, we look at our 
finger, and while the optic axes are kept con- 
verging on the finger, we try to bring our 
attention on the paper behind, it happens that 
one of the rows of similar designs is repre- 
sented on the centre of the retina of one eye, 
and the next row on the centre of the retina of 
the other eye; and the designs being identical, 
they coalesce and form by their coincidence a 
single image on our mind. By removing the 
finger, and continuing to look at the paper on 
the wall without altering the angle of converg- 
ence, we do what is ed “squinting inside” 
for the paper hanging, and we see a continued 
regular design of all the rows superposed ; and 
as a further proof of our theory, the paper ap- 
pears, not at the ere — y is, _s 
on the very plane where our was. In 
fact, it seems that we can rtm touch the 
paper, because the optic axes, instead of con- 
verging on the wall, converge on the plane where 
the finger was before. This illusion is accom- 
panied with another very curious effect, the 
cause of ‘which we shall presently explain, re- 
sulting in the singular phenomenon that the 
designs or patterns appear considerably smaller 
than they really are, and that apparent reduction 
of size proves again that the degree of con- 
vi ce is the measure of all distances. 

If, instead of converging the optic axes before 
the object, we converge them behind, for in- 
stance, as looking through a railing, at a point 
behind it, different but similar bars of the rail- 
ing will coincide on the centreof both the retinz, 
and their coincidence will form a regular rail- 
ing while we endeavour to keep the optic axes 
converging on the point behind ; this is called 
“ squinting outside.” 

The two modes of squinting afford another 
way of illustrating the sensation of distances by 
the degree of convergence. If, looking at an 
ordinary stereoscopic slide, 1’ x’ (Fig. 7), we con- 
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Fig. 7. 
v the optic axes on a point nearer at N, we 

mA inside, and the effect is pseudoscopic. 
If we converge the optic axes on a point behind, 
at (Fig. 8), we squint outside, and the effect 
is stereoscopic. 





Fig. 8. 





By these two ways of squinting, | 


we bring the two pictures on the centre of the 
retina, and we have a single vision of them. 

The yi ane effect in the first experi- 
ment is produced, because,{in squinting inside, 
we change the order of the perspectives, bring- 
ing the right perspective rn’ on the left eye 
L, and the left perspective L' on the right eye 
r, and, as with the reflecting prisms of the 
pseudoscope before mentioned, in order to bring 
consecutively the similar parts of the two 
images on the centre of the retina, we reverse 
the order of the degrees of convergence. 

The stereoscopic effect in the second experi- 
ment is produced, because, in squinting outside, 
that is converging the optic axes on M, we bring 
the two perspectives on their corresponding eye 
L' on L,and Rr’ on R, and the play of conver- 
gence takes place as in natural vision. Those 
who can acquire with a little practice the facility 
of squinting outside, have the advantage of ex- 
amining the slide without instrument, and the 
whole effect is exceedingly beautiful. 

We have remarked that when we squint in- 
side we have the pseudoscopic illusion by look- 
ing at ordinary slides, but if we divide them, as 
they are before being mounted, and reverse the 
order of their perspective, placing the right on 
the left and the left on the right, then we obtain 
the stereoscopic effect. 

All these various experiments are very con- 
clusive, but we can add the observation of a 
very curious phenomenon further illustrating 
the law by which the degree of convergence 
determines the distances of objects, which is, 
that when we obtain the single vision by squint- 
ing inside, the objects appear smaller, while 
they appear larger by squinting outside. 

The reason of this anomaly is, that as the 
degree of convergence forcibly indicates the 
distance, and as the degree of convergence in 
squinting inside is greater than in squinting 
outside, in the first case the objects appear 
nearer than in the second case, but as the ob- 
jects remain of the same size in both cases on 
the retina, the difference in the apparent size 
results from our knowledge and expectation, 
that an object more distant than another object 
of the same size, must appear smaller, and vice 
versa; but as they remain equal on the retina, 
the more distant therefore is larger than it ought 
to be, and the nearest is smaller; consequently 
the deception of distances is unavoidably accom- 
panied with a deception in the size of objects. 

We cannot fail to observe how complicated 
the whole question is, and that it is impossible 
rightly to understand the physiology of bino- 
cular and stereoscopic vision, without going 
through these various series and forms of ex- 
periment, and it is only by the constant and 
careful comparison of all the effects produced, 
that we can really arrive at the true conception 
of the phenomenon. 

Surely no one, after having studied the sub- 
ject, will ever pretend that the stereoscopic effect 
can be produced with a single eye, or bya single 
picture of any nature or composition, seen with 
one or two eyes, or by two similar pictures in- 
tended for the stereoscope, or by two dissimilar 
pictures su either by printing the two 
negatives on the same surface, or by projecting 
them with two magic lanterns on the same 
screen. 


To obtain the stereoscopic effect it is impera- 
tively required that the two pictures correspond- 
ing with the two perspectives of binocular vision 
should be examined, each “exclusively” and 
* separately,” by “one eye,”’ in such a manner 
=> _ should have their full and 
na’ play of convergence, according to the 
distance of every plane of the pictures which 
are to be examined, and finally, to obtain the 
stereoscopic effect of natural objects or their 

tations, and to see their real and com- 
parative distances, we must look at them with 
two sound eyes. Persons blind with one eye 
cannot judge accurately of distances, except 
to a certain extent, by comparison of dimen- 
sions, and by the effects of light and shade; 
and in their mon organisation they will 
never be able, rapidly and without hesitation, 
for instance, rightly to snuff a candle, or to 
touch the end of a wire suspended from the 
ceiling, in the middle of the room, as we can at 
once, so easily and so effectually, do with two good 
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eyes; a convincing proof that there cannot exist 
any correct and accurate appreciation of dis- 
tances without two eyes, and without the feel- 
ing which is produced by the constant altera- 
tion of the angle of convergence of the optic 
axes according to the distances. But persons 
blind with one eye can obtain a certain sensa- 
tion of distance when they are walking, or if 
stationary, by balancing continually the head 
horizontally. In doing so the objects a to 
move on the line of perspective quicker for the 
nearest than for the more distant planes, so 
that the angle of motion indicates the distance 
of the objects. A similar effect is manifested, 
but in a still more conspicuous manner, when 
looking through the window of a railway car- 
riage while the train is at full speed. The great 
and sudden change, which, by the rapid motion, 
takes place between the respective positions of 
the objects situated on the various planes, gives 
with one eye very nearly as well as with two 
eyes, a full sensation of distances; because as 
the various planes move before us less and less 
rapidly as they are more and more distant, we 
judge of their respective distances by the angle 
of their motion, the effect of which is nearly 
equivalent to the effect produced in ordinary 
circumstances by the angle of the optic axes, 
resulting from the degree of their convergence 
according to the distance of the various planes. 
In fact, in both cases we have an angle by 
which we can measure all the distances, and 
the sensation produced by the rapid motion of 
the train is as nearly equivalent as it can be, 
without the criterion of double images, to the 
sensation produced by the convergence of the 
optic axes when we look from a ope | 
wi 


point. This curious phenomenon of relief, 
a single eye, far from contradicting the theory 
upon which we have established the principles 


of binocular or stereoscopic'vision, contributes to 
corroborate it, as this kind of relief is due to 
one of the most essential criterions of binocular 
vision, viz., the comparision of the angles formed 
by the various distances of objects. 

We cannot leave the subject without a passing 
allusion to the singular “‘monocular mania” so 
much prevailing in the fashionable world. When 
weconsider all the advantages and all the beauti- 
ful effects produced by binocular vision, and re- 
flect how those who are endowed with two - 
eyes have been favoured by nature, and ought to 
be thankful for so great a blessing, what must be 
the astonishment of thinking men at thesenseless 
habit of those who, for the sake of fashion, de- 
prive themselves of such advantages, and at the 
same time spoil one of their eyes, and prefer 
seeing badly through a single glass, which they 
cannot hold without disto: es a the ame, 
to having a perfect vision with a comfortable 
pair ol guames P 

I have endeavoured to condense in thisnotice 
the theory of binocular vision, and to i 
in a popular form, the principles of the stereo- 
scope, which are so little known and so imper- 
fectly understood, notwithstanding the scientific 
and admirable investigations of Professor Wheat- 
stone* and Sir David Brewster, from which I 
have myself derived the — part of the 
knowl I possess on the subject. Those 
who may be desirous of obtaining more inform- 
ation will do well to consult the various papers 
which have been communicated by these two 
eminent philosophers to the Royal and other 
scientific societies, and published at various 
times in the Philosophical Magazine. But the 
most recent publication on the subject has 
appeared in the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
1860, which contains a very long and elabo- 
rate article on the stereoscope, by Sir David 
Brewster, which will be found both very instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

There are several other important questions 
connected with the phenomenon of binocular 
vision which I have not been able to include in 
this notice. I reserve for the next number 
another article, in which several other interest- 
ing points will be examined, to arrive at a more 
complete elucidation of this complicated and 
inexhaustible subject. 


* See Professor Wheatstone’s contributions to the phy- 
siology of vision, published in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society for 1838 and 1852. 











DORE’S ELAINE.* 


Ir it be possible for an artist to become satiated 
with popularity, Gustave Doré must assuredly 
be the man; for certainly no one of our own 
day, and, it may be presumed, no one of any 
P ing time, has achieved such success as an 
illustrator of books as he. Over a great part of 
the civilised world his name is well known, 
while in our own country it is “ familiar as a 
household word” in thousands of homes—in the 
dwellings of the humble, no less than in the 
mansions of the 'rich; for some of his works 
have been so circulated by publishers, as to be 
brought almost within the reach of all classes: 
such, for example, are his * Don Quixote” and 
his “‘ Fontaine’s Fables,” though the latter, not 
being translated into English, would not pene- 
trate where the former would. 

Doré is said to have published about forty 
thousand designs ere he had reached his thirtieth 
year (he is now, we believe, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age). The sum is i. in how 
unremitting must have been his labours, and, 
looking at the almost infinite variety of his 
drawings, what fecundity of imagination, and 
what marvellous power of expressing his ideas 
must the artist possess. 

Until the appearance of his illustrations of 
the Bible and of “ Paradise Lost,” we in Eng- 
land had little opportunity of knowing him, 
except as the delineator of the grotesque and 


the humorous. In his “ Dante,” however, we 
recognised him as the exponent of the morbid- 
tragic. It is a well-known story of Philip of 


Macedon that when, in a presumed state of 
intoxication, he sentenced an old woman to be 
punished, she addressed him with—* I ap 

from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” And so 
from Doré’s “Contes Drolatiques,” his ‘ Cro- 
quemitaine,” “ Rabélais,” “Don Quixote,” 
“ Wandering Jew,” “ Dante,” and “ Le Roi des 
Montagnes,” where his art revels in all the 
delirium of a wild and luxurious imagination, 
or subsides into the fearful i of an 
unearthly one, come his illustrations of the Bible 
and “Elaine,” to appeal to us by their art, 
chastened, elevated, and refined. Those of 
* Paradise Lost”’ are, as a rule, distinct from 
either group. But still further; till the appear- 
ance of “ Elaine,” we made Doré’s acquaintance 
— through the medium of wood-engraving ; 
and there was, as a consequence, no little 
curiosity among the cognoscenti to see the effect 
of his designs when translated by the durin of 
the engraver on metal, for the processes are so 
essentially different, that the manner in which 
a drawing is made for the one would be almost, 
if not quite, unsuitable for the other; and it 
had. yet to be proved whether he could so adapt 
his style of drawing as to meet the require- 
ments of the metal-plate. It was, however, 
obvious to all whose knowledge of drawing 
upon wood capacitated them to form a judg- 
ment, and who had examined the manner in 
which Doré had so drawn, that the brush, or 
hair-pencil, was the “tool” he most frequently 
used ; and therefore the difficulties which might 
otherwise have lexed the engraver on steel 


vanished. We an opportunity of aaeens 
the “Elaine” series of drawings at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s, the majority of them done, with a 
brush, in Indian ink; one or two appear of 
a bluish tint, as if a portion of indigo had been 
mixed with the ink; and in one or two a dark 
sepia seems to have been used ; in all cases the 
lights are “ put in” with white body . 
ph yy gg ge ese 
six are by Mr. J. H. Baker, who was, we under- 
stand, oyes do the whole ; but the delicate 
state of his health compelled him to resign a 
portion of the work, to enable the publishers to 
issue the book before i last. Mr. 
Baker’s name must have long been familiar to 
most of our readers, in connection with the 
numerous vings from sculpture he has 
executed for the Art-Journal. The three plates 
he was unable to undertake were executed 
respectively by Messrs. H. Robinson, C. H. 
Jeens, and W. Holl, names in good repute as 


* ELaIng. By ALFRED TENNYSON. [Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. Published by E. Moxon and Co., London. 








engravers. We will now take the nine plates 
as they appear in this “ stately” volume. 

The ispiece (by Mr. er), which, in 
the order of oe sage should be towards the 
end, is ‘The y of Elaine on its way to 
King Arthur's Palace :’—- 

“ And the dead 


Steer’d by the dumb went upward with the flood. 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 


Theletter. . . 
for she did not seem as dead, 
” 


But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled. 
The boat, “ palled in the blackest samite,”’ with 
the corpse stretched along almost the whole of 
its length, leaving only just room enough for 
the sturdy rower seated in the bow to use his 
_ occupies almost the say our toa 
oreground ; in the background, rising a y 
from the rocky bank of the river, are the mas- 
sive turrets and towers of a vast castle, behind 
which the moon, emerging for a moment from 
the clouds, lights up brilliantly the face of the 
dead maiden, turned upwards to the sky, and 
flashes its beams fitfully on the gently-stirred 
waters. It isa grand and solemn scene—one of 
the most impressive in the series. 

The second represents ‘King Arthur dis- 
covering the Skeletons of the Brothers,’ in the 
glen of “ pray boulder and black tarn.” Arthur, 
on horseback, has passed one ghastly skeleton 
lying with outstretched arms, and stops as he 
comes up to the other, that of the unknown 
king, whose bones are still in chain armour, 
and whose crown of diamonds, “one in front 
and four aside,” had fallen from his brow in 
mortal strife with his brother, and now rests 
near his head. The skeleton of each com- 
ve war-horse lies near its once stalwart 
rider :— 

* And from the skull the crown 
Rolled into light, and turning on its rims, 
Filed like a glittering rivulet to the tarn.” 

Little of the tarn is seen, for high banks on 
each side obscure its course; the distance is 
closed in by a castle on a high rock, not unlike 
one of those ruined strongholds that travellers 
see on the banks of the Rhine. The “mi 
moonshine ”’ ken of by Tennyson, is 
rendered both by Doré, and by Baker, who en- 
graved this plate. 

The next, also by the same engraver, shows 
Sir Lancelot of the Lake riding through a dense 
forest on the outskirts of the Castle of Astolat, 
the towers and battlements of which are gleam- 
ing with the reflected rays of the western sun, 
and rise grandly above the avenue of lofty 
trees, whose foliage is so thick that scarcely a 
gleam of light penetrates it. 

The fourth plate, engraved by Robinson, the 
co of Messrs. Moxon allows us to intro- 
duce here. It is the interior of the Castle of 
Astolat, at which Sir Lancelot has arrived, and 
is now relating his adventures to its lord, his 
two sons, Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, and their 
sister, the fair Elaine :— 

“He spoke and ceased; the lily maid Elaine, 

Won by the mellow voice before she look’d, 

Lifted eyes, and read his lineaments.” 
An artist who undertakes to delineate the 
archeology of King Arthur’s time, whether it 
refers to costume or to the architecture of the 
period, has nothing to guide him whereon to 
rely for truth: his imagination must supply 
the place even of tradition. Doré’s fancy 
worked out a striking and picturesque design, 
in which the principal characters are most 
effectively rendered according to the tenor of 
the poet’s description. 

In the next plate, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 
we see Sir Lancelot, accompanied by his host’s 

unger son, Sir Lavaine, taking leave of the 

rd of Astolat and his other son in the court- 
yard of the castle; Elaine appears at a dis- 
tance :— 
“ He look’d, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light,” 
and watching him with intense and troubled 
= Doré evidently striven, and success- 
y, to realise the “‘dewy light ;” the force of 
the picture is in the mounted group and their 
companions; the portion of the castle walls 


nearest to ‘the might have advanta- 
— borne a little more colour. This would 
ve given somewhat more of harmony to the 
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eyes; a convincing proof that there cannot exist 
any correct and accurate appreciation of dis- 
tances without two eyes, and without the feel- 
ing which is produced by the constant altera- 
tion of the angle of convergence of the optic 
axes according to the distances. But persons 
blind with one eye can obtain a certain sensa- 
tion of distance when they are walking, or if 
stationary, by balancing continually the head 
horizontally. In doing so the objects a to 
move on the line of perspective quicker for the 
nearest than for the more distant planes, so 
that the angle of motion indicates the distance 
of the objects. A similar effect is manifested, 
but in a still more conspicuous manner, when 
looking through the window of a railway car- 
iage while the train is at full speed. The great 
al sudden change, which, by the rapid motion, 
takes place between the respective positions of 
the objects situated on the various planes, gives 
with one eye very nearly as well as with two 
eyes, a full sensation of distances; because as 
the various planes move before us less and less 
rapidly as they are more and more distant, we 
judge of their respective distances by the angle 
of their motion, the effect of which is nearly 
equivalent to the effect produced in ordinary 
circumstances by the angle of the optic axes, 
resulting from the degree of their convergence 
according to the distance of the various planes. 
In fact, in both cases we have an angle by 
which we can measure all the distances, and 
the sensation produced by the rapid motion of 
the train is as nearly equivalent as it can be, 
without the criterion of double images, to the 
sensation produced by the convergence of the 
optic axes when we look from a statio 
point. This curious phenomenon of relief, wi 
a single eye, far from ——e the theory 
upon which we have established the principles 
of binocular or stereoscopic'vision, contributes to 
corroborate it, as this kind of relief is due to 
one of the most essential criterions of binocular 
vision, viz., the comparision of the angles formed 
by the various distances of objects. 

We cannot leave the subject without a passing 
allusion to the singular “monocular mania” so 
much prevailing in the fashionable world. When 
weconsider all the advantages and all the beauti- 
ful effects produced by binocular vision, and re- 
flect how those who are endowed with two good 
eyes have been favoured by nature, and ought to 
be thankful for so great a blessing, what must be 
the astonishment of thinking men at thesenseless 
habit of those who, for the sake of fashion, de- 
prive themselves of such advantages, and at the 
same time spoil one of their eyes, and prefer 
seeing badly through a single glass, which they 
cannot hold without distortion of the features, 
to having a perfect vision with a comfortable 
pair of glasses ? 

IT have endeavoured to condense in thisnotice 
the theory of binocular vision, and to i 
in a pop form, the principles of the stereo- 
scope, which are so little known and so imper- 
fectly understood, notwithstanding the scientific 
and admirable investigations of Professor Wheat- 
stone* and Sir David Brewster, from which I 
have myself derived the test part of the 
knowl I possess on the subject. Those 
who may be desirous of obtaining more inform- 
ation will do well to consult the various papers 
which have been communicated by these two 
eminent philosophers to the Royal and other 
scientific societies, and published at various 
times in the Philosophical Magazine. But the 
most recent publication on the subject has 
a in the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
1860, which contains a very long and elabo- 
rate article on the stereoscope, by Sir David 
Brewster, which will be found both very instruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

There are several other important questions 
connected with the phenomenon of binocular 
vision which I have not been able to include in 
this notice. I reserve for the next number 
another article, in which several other interest- 
ing points will be examined, to arrive at a more 
complete elucidation of this complicated and 
in ustible subject. 

* See Professor Wheatstone’s contributions to the phy- 
ical Transac- 


siology of vision, published in the 
tions of the Royal Society for 1838 and 1852. 











DORE’S ELAINE.* 


Ir it be possible for an artist to become satiated 
with popularity, Gustave Doré must assuredly 
be the man; for certainly no one of our own 
day, and, it may be presumed, no one of any 
preceding time, has achieved such success as an 
illustrator of books as he. Over a great part of 
the civilised world his name is well known, 
while in our own country it is “ familiar as a 
household word” in thousands of homes—in the 
dwellings of the humble, no less than in the 
mansions of the ‘rich; for some of his works 
have been so circulated by publishers, as to be 
brought almost within the reach of all classes: 
such, for example, are his “ Don Quixote’ and 
his “ Fontaine's Fables,” though the latter, not 
being translated into English, would not pene- 
trate where the former would. 

Doré is said to have published about fo 
thousand designs ere he had reached his thirtie 
year (he is now, we believe, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age). The sum is igious ; how 
unremitting must have been his labours, and, 
looking at the almost infinite variety of his 
drawings, what fecundity of imagination, and 
what marvellous power of expressing his ideas 
must the artist possess. 

Until the appearance of his illustrations of 
the Bible and of “ Paradise Lost,” we in Eng- 
land had little opportunity of knowing him, 
except as the delineator of the grotesque and 
the humorous. In his “ Dante,” however, we 
recognised him as the exponent of the morbid- 
tragic. It is a well-known story of Philip of 
Macedon that when, in a presumed state of 
intoxication, he sentenced an old woman to be 
punished, she addressed him with—“I ap 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” And so 
from Doré’s “Contes Drolitiques,”’ his ‘ Cro- 
quemitaine,”” “ Rabélais,” “ Don Quixote,” 
“ Wandering Jew,” “‘ Dante,” and “ Le Roi des 
Montagnes,” where his art revels in all the 
delirium of a wild and luxurious imagination, 
or subsides into the fearful i of an 
unearthly one, come his illustrations of the Bible 
and “Elaine,” to appeal to us by their art, 
chastened, elevated, and refined. Those of 
“ Paradise Lost”’ are, as a rule, distinct from 
either = . But still further; till the appear- 
ance of “ Elaine,” we made Doré’s acquaintance 
—_ through the medium of wood-engraving ; 
and there was, as a consequence, no little 
curiosity among the cognoscenti to see the effect 
of his designs when translated by the durin of 
the engraver on metal, for the processes are so 
essentially different, that the manner in which 
a drawing is made for the one would be almost, 
if not quite, unsuitable for the other; and it 
had yet to be proved whether he could so adapt 
his style of drawing as to meet the require- 
ments of the metal-plate. It was, however, 
obvious to all whose knowledge of drawing 
upon wood capacitated them to form a judg- 
ment, and who had examined the manner in 
which Doré had so drawn, that the brush, or 
hair-pencil, was the “‘tool’”’ he most frequently 
used; and therefore the difficulties which might 
otherwise have lexed the ape on steel 
vanished. We an opportunity o eens i 
the “Elaine” series of drawings at Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s, the majority of them done, with a 
brush, in Indian ink; one or two appear of 
a bluish tint, as if a portion of indigo had been 
mixed with the ink; and in one or two a dark 
sepia seems to have been used ; in all cases the 
lights are “ put in” with white body-colour. 

The engravings are nine in number: of these 
six are by Mr. 7 H. Baker, who was, we under- 
stand, engaged to do the whole ; but the delicate 
state of his health compelled him to resign a 
portion of the work, to enable the publishers to 
issue the book before Christmas last. Mr. 
Baker’s name must have long been familiar to 
most of our readers, a connection with on 
numerous vings from sculpture he 
executed for the Art-Journal. The three plates 
he was unable to undertake were executed 
respectively by Messrs. H. Robinson, C. H. 
Jeens, and W. Holl, names in good repute as 
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engravers. We will now take the nine plates 
my appear in this “ stately” volume. 


(by Mr. ), which, in 
the order of oe ge, should be towards the 
end, is ‘The y of Elaine on its way to 


King Arthur’s Palace :’— 


“ And the dead 
Steer’d by the dumb went upward with the flood. 
In her right hand the lily, in her left 


The letter. . . 
for she did not seem as dead, 


But fast asleep, and lay as though she smiled.” 

The boat, “ palled in the blackest samite,”’ with 
the — — — almost the whole of 
its length, leaving only just room eno for 
the sturdy rower seated in tn bow 4 toe bes 
a, occupies —— wl — width Re the 
0 ; in the un a y 
tim te rocky bank of the en aie the rd 
sive turrets and towers of a vast castle, behind 
which the moon, emerging for a moment from 
the clouds, lights up brilliantly the face of the 
dead maiden, turned upwards to the sky, and 
flashes its beams fitfully on the gently-stirred 
waters. It isa grand and solemn scene—one of 
the most impressive in the series. 

The second represents ‘King Arthur dis- 
covering the Skeletons of the Brothers,’ in the 
glen of “ boulder and black tarn.” Arthur, 
on ed an 4 has passed one ghastly skeleton 
lying with outstretched arms, and stops as he 
comes up to the other, that of the unknown 
king, whose bones are still in chain armour, 
and whose crown of diamonds, “one in front 
and four aside,” had fallen from his brow in 
mortal strife with his brother, and now rests 
near his head. The skeleton of each com- 
a war-horse lies near its once stalwart 
rider :— 


“ And from the skull the crown 
Rolled into light, and turning on its rims, 
Filed like a ring rivulet to the tarn.” 


Little of the tarn is seen, for high banks on 
each side obscure its course; the distance is 
closed in by a castle on a high rock, not unlike 
one of those ruined strongholds that travellers 
see on the banks of the Rhine. The “mi 
moonshine ” —- of by Tennyson, is wi 
rendered both by Doré, and by Baker, who en- 
graved this plate. 

The next, also by the same engraver, shows 
Sir Lancelot of the Lake riding through a dense 
forest on the outskirts of the Castle of Astolat, 
the towers and battlements of which are gleam- 
ing with the reflected rays of the western sun, 
and rise grandly above the avenue of lofty 
trees, whose foliage is so thick that scarcely a 
gleam of light "oreggpestaa it. 

The fourth plate, engraved by Robinson, the 
courtesy of Messrs. Moxon allows us to intro- 
duce here. It is the interior of the Castle of 
Astolat, at which Sir Lancelot has arrived, and 
is now ing his adventures to its lord, his 
two sons, Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine, and their 
sister, the fair Elaine :— 

“He spoke and ceased ; the lily maid Elaine, 

Won — mellow voice before she look’d, 

Lifted eyes, and read his lineaments.” 
An artist who undertakes to delineate the 
archeology of King Arthur’s time, whether it 
refers to costume or to the architecture of the 
period, has nothing to guide him whereon to 
rely for truth: his imagination must supply 
the — even thing — Doré’s ay i 
worked out a striking and picturesque design, 
in which the principal characters are most 
effectively rendered according to the tenor of 
the poet’s description. 

In the next plate, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 
we see Sir Lancelot, accompanied by his host’s 

unger son, Sir Lavaine, taking leave of the 
Lot of Astolat and his other son in the court- 
yard of the castle; Elaine appears at a dis- 


tance :— 
“ He look’d, and more amazed 
Than if seven ee him, saw 


The maiden standing in the dewy light,” 
and watching him with intense and troubled 


Doré has evidently striven, and success- 
fally, to realise the “dewy ight ;” the force of 
the picture is in the mounted group and their 
companions; the portion of the castle walls 
nearest to ee en ae ee 
ge borne a more colour. This would 

ve given somewhat more of harmony to the 
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whole foreground without interfering with the 
effect of softened light. The background is as 
tender and misty as the falling dews of a 
summer evening can render a passage of near 


pe. 
In the sixth engraving, by Baker, Elaine is 
seen on the road from Camelot to the cave 
where Sir Lancelot lies wounded after the joust 
for the great diamond :— 
“Then rose Elaine and glided through the fields. 
in eitines twitight, ghost-like to and fro 
e - ’ 
Gliding.” . 


The composition of this design, as regards the 
febinee te not unlike that in which the hero 
of the story is represented on his road to 
Astolat,—-except that the foreground, where the 
“ fair lily” of the castle is partially seated on a 
bank, is less wooded, and a tiny rivulet trickles 
and sparkles through the glen. The face of 
Elaine is turned upwards, as if asking from 
Heaven for the ordeal she is under- 
ing; but the figure is unnaturally tall, a 
foullt which rather d tes from the excellence 
of a picture that would otherwise be most im- 
pressive as a scene of solitude and wild 
luxuriance. Such peculiarities of drawing are 
natural to the French school of design, where 
y always assumes a “ gigantesque” form. 
e come next to an raving, by Baker, 
where Sir Torre and Sir Lavaine take final 
leave of their sister. They have conveyed her 
dead body to the boat, and placed it therein 
according to the instructions she gave :— 


“ So those two brethren from the chariot took, 
And on the black decks laid her in her bed, 
Set in her hand a lily, o’er her hung 
The silken case with braided blazonings.” 


While the two young knights, locked in each 
other’s arms, stand weeping on the brink of 
the river, the “ dumb old servitor”’ pushes the 
boat from the banks, on one side of which, at a 
short distance, are the towers and walls of a 
part of the castle, and on the opposite side a 
thickly wooded eminence, both bathed in the 
soft effulgence of an early summer morning. 
As an engraving, this is, to our minds, the 
most beautiful in the series ; oe fF mom. is 
exquisitely finished, and the effect of atmosphere 
is most skilfully and delicately wrought. 

The eighth illustration, engraved by W. Holl, 
represents an interior of King Arthur’s palace, 
an apartment into which the body of Elaine has 
been carried, and is supported in a half-seated 
position, while Arthur, surrounded by the 
queen and her ladies, Lancelot, and a host of 
other knights, reads the letter which he has 
taken from the hand of the dead maiden :— 

“Thus he read, 
Ca ever in the reading lords and dames 


often from his face who read 
To lay so silent.” 


The artist has thrown his principal 
oy We acl ices uke om rt 


the _— 
her, thus oe = “point” of the 
picture on the object which would most prob- 
ably interest the spectator. The king stands 
almost in front of them; his costume, as well 
as the head of Lancelot, who stands with gaze 
intently fixed on the corpse of her who loved 
him of the light 2 but too well,” catch some 
rays 0 ight as pass on to rest on the 
group before them The queen has her back 
turned to the spectator, but her head to Elaine, 
and among the crowd of knights and nobles are 
some whose faces, bent y on the faithless 
wife of the monarch, testify to their knowledge 
pda ape ion, and would attribute to it 
“lily maid of Astolat.” 
i Baker, is entitled 


in, and love of, the bravest of the Knights of 
the Round Table, have not been shaken by 
an he has seen ; and Lancelot’s explana- 
tion of the matter between Elaine and himself 
has placed him beyond suspicion: the king, of 
course, is entirely ignorant of the queen’s 
affection for the valiant knight. But “the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,”and Lan 

lot’s conscience sea to bear witness agai 
him of sins i As the monarch and 
his court return from the “ gorgeous obsequies”’ 


lights on 





of Elaine, the former addresses his favourite 
knight in loving and re-assuring language :— 

“ And Lancelot answered nothing, but he went, 

And at the inrunning of a little brook 

Sat by the river in a cove, and watch’d 

The high reed wave.” 

The composition of this subject is simple, and 
merely follows the text, almost literally, in the 
foreground. Some distance up the river the 
old retainer of the knight of Astolat is return- 
ing to the castle, seen a little further on. 

e have thus given a description, though 
one brief and inadequate, of each of these 
illustrations, as a tribute to the genius of an 
artist who, in undertaking to furnish designs 
for one of the most graceful and striking poems 
of the Laureate, has entered upon ground 
which must have been altogether new to him. 
Tennyson’s language is not easy of translation 
into a foreign tongue, but in some way or other 
Doré has managed to catch the spirit of the 
theme before him, and to embody it in these nine 
most attractive drawings, so full of feeling, of rich 
thought, and delicate expression. The book is a 
noble volume, of which both poet and artist may 
be = ; and we are not in the least surprised 
to know that its rapid sale testifies to the public 
appreciation of it. The engravers, one and all, 
have done their work well, but as Mr. Baker 
has had the lion’s share of the labour, so is he 
entitled to the lion’s share of commendation. 
Mr. Brooker, who we believe printed the 
plates, has a claim to a word of praise for the 
extremely careful manner in which he has exe- 
cuted his task, and under the disadvantages of 
limited time—some of the plates coming v 
late into his hands—and of extensive demand, 
to enable the publishers to issue their book 
before the close of the year just passed away ; 
and Messrs. Moxon may be congratulated on 
the result of a bold speculation, one in every 
way so completely satisfactory. 

e happy idea of getting Doré to illustrate 
Tennyson’s beautiful poem originated with Mr. 
J. Bertrand Payne, F.R.S.L., who edited the 
volume, and gave valuable aid to the artist, 
inasmuch as Doré’s ignorance of our language, 
without some such judicious interpreter, would 
have entailed difficulties in the way of effectively 
illustrating the work, not otherwise readily sur- 
mounted. The Emperor of the French has 
accepted the dedication of a French version, 
and we understand that Mr. Payne is preparing 
to superintend the issue of a translation into 
the Spanish, German, Italian, and Swedish 

es respectively. Doré, we hear, has in 
hand illustrations to the three other Idylls. 


—o——. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the “ Ant-JouRNAL.” 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Sm,—In common with many artists who have 
enjoyed the ee of the British Institu- 
tion as a means of communication with the 
public, I ask to put on record in your pages the 
regret with which it is feared re exhi- 
bition may be the last. The British Institution 
was founded in 1805, by a number of noblemen 
and gentlemen of well-known taste and liberality, 
among whom were the Earl of Dartmouth, Sir 
G. Beaumont, Lord Lowther, Sir F. Baring, 
Mr. Thomas Hope, &c.; and when it is remem- 
bered, that from that date to the present—sixty- 
one years—an annual exhibition of modern 
British works has been uninterruptedly main- 
tained among the contributors, in which are a 
large number of names now ing as the most 
distinguished of our school, it readily be 
felt with what many must view its pro- 
bable close, and the termination of advan 
it offered. For it was not merely an exhibition 
room for the display and sale of pictures; for 
the exhibitions of the works of the old masters, 
chiefly from the collections of the Directors, 
afforded a field for the study of the highest 
class of works, an opportunity presented by no 
other Art-body in the country. 

But may it not be asked, is it imperative 
that the Institution, in its present form, should 





cease, because the lease of its premises is now 
just expiring ? The property having to be sold, 
the option of retaining possession, except by 
purchase, no longer rests with the Directors ; 
but, supposing it should not be aes by them, 
could not the objects of its founders be still 
carried out on other premises, and thus avert 
the impending loss to Art and its followers ? 

The Exhibition of the British Institution is 
the only one in London where the sale of pic- 
tures is not the source of personal profit to its 
managers; and considering the want of exhibi- 
tion space in London, especially space not dis- 
tributed by interested artist-members, and the 
opportunity of patronage and publicity the In- 
stitution has afforded to a large proportion of 
rising artists, I am sure its close would be re- 
gretted by many, who with pride date their 
earliest successes from the patronage it brought 
them, and the advantages of study the collec- 
tions of the old masters threw open to all. 

An Exursitor at THE “ Britisx.” 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.—A document has appeared, which 
contains an analysis of the pictures in the gal- 
leries of the Louvre. Among the two thousand 
works that hang there are twelve attributed to 
Raffaelle, three to Correggio, eighteen to Titian, 
thirteen to Paolo Veronese, forty-two to Rubens, 
twenty-two to Vandyck, seventeen to Rem- 
brandt, eleven to Gerard Douw, eleven to Mu- 
rillo, and six to Velasquez. Of the French 
school of painting forty are assumed to be by 
the two Poussins, sixteen by Claude, forty-one 
by Joseph Vernet, and one only by Watteau. 

Rome.—Professor Jerichau is in this city, 
executing three groups in marble for England. 
The first, the bridal gift of the large landowners 
of Denmark to the Princess of Wales, and a cast 
of which is at Marlborough House, represents 
Adam awakening and finding for the first time 
Eve by his side; the second, Women surprised 
while Bathing, has been ordered by the Princess 
of Wales; and the third, a Huntsman attacked 
by a Panther whose Cub he has taken, by Sir 

rancis Goldsmid. A cast of the last-mentioned 
work was in the International Exhibition of 
1851, and is engraved in the Art-Journal Cata- 
logue of that undertaking. 

Canapa.—Mr. Bell Smith, who was for 
fourteen years Secretary and Trustee to the 
National Institution of Fine Arts, Portland 
Gallery, London, is nowin Montreal. We have 
recently seen in his studio at A. J. Pell’s a 
clever and faithful water-colour portrait of the 
Hon. A. T. Galtz.—The City Council of Quebec 
has voted one hundred do (£20 sterling) 
towards the erection of a monument in Mount 
Hermon Cemetery to the memory of the late 
Lieut. Baines, R.A., who died from injuries re- 
ceived whilst heroically helping to alleviate the 
sufferings of the unfortunate victims of the late 

fire.—Marble of superior quality is 
being extracted from a quarry opened at Point- 
a-la-Carriolle, in the district of Saguenay.—The 
Volunteer Monument Committee at Toronto, of 
which the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul is chairman, adver- 
tised some time since for plans and specifications 
for a monument to be erected in that city in 
memory of the brave volunteers who fell in the 
battle of Ridgeway. Several designs were sent 
in by the leading architects of the province. 
After deliberation the committee determined to 
award the first two prizes of two hundred dollars 
and one hundred dollars (£40 and £20) severally 
to Messrs. Zollicoffer of Ottawa and Smith of 
Toronto. 

Boston, U.S.—A model of ‘The Freedmen’s 
Monument to Abraham Lincoln’ has been set 
up for exhibition in the Art-Gallery of the 
Boston Atheneum. It recently arrived from 
Italy, and is the last work and the masterpiece 
of Miss Harriet Hosmer. It will be 60 feet in 
height, and the base 60 feet square. The archi- 
tectural work will be of New land granite ; 
the figures, the ornaments, and the bas-reliefs 
rong It will cost a quarter of a million of 

ollars. 
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A MEMORY OF 
JAMES AND HORACE SMITH.. 
BY MR. AND MRS. 8, C. HALL*® 


“History may be formed from permanent monuments 
and monet & but lives can only be written from personal 
knowledge, which is growing every day less and less, and 
in a short time is lost for ever.”—Dr. JOHNSON. 

“ We have undertaken to discourse here for a little on 
Great Men, their manner of appearance in our World's 
business, how they have shaped themselves in the World’s 
history, what ideas men formed of them, what Work they 
did.”—CaRLYLE: Hero Worship. 





HERE is no memoir of 
Horace Smith, but he 
wrote a biography of his 
brother James, to pre- 
face an edition of his 
collected writings; and 
although singularly, and 
perhaps blameably, abnegating him- 
self, we thence gather a few facts 
and dates that may aid us in re- 
calling both to memory. The bro- 
%) thers, of whom James was the eldest 

~ by about four years, were the sons 

of Robert Smith, Esq., an eminent legal 
practitioner of London, who long held the 
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trary, he was buoyant and genial, even 
when enduring much bodily suffering; 
and there was no mi g the fact 
that he loved to give pleasure rather than 


n. 
Se, on the other hand, became a 
worker ; he took the pen seriously and re- 








office of solicitor to the Ordnance—an office 
in which James succeeded him. He was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Society and of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and in all re- 
oe an estimable and’ accomplished ge - 
tleman. Horace having eschewed the legal 
profession, preferred that of a stockbroker, 
a business, however, hardly more to his 


| taste, and in which he made no “ fi Kg 


being from his youth upwards better known 
at Parnassus than in the vicinity of the 
Exchange. Both wrote early in life, some- 
what to the dismay of the father, who 
had paved the way to fortune through 
another and very opposite path.* Not- 
withstanding, when Horace produced 


terest in his son’s productions, but 
gave him “aid and suggestions,” 
which, by his extensive reading and 
profound knowledge of English his- 
tory, he was well qualified to do. 
ames was born on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1775, and Horace in 1779, at 
| the house in which their father dwelt 
| in Basinghall Street, London. There 
' was also another son, Leonard, and 
~ | there were six daughters. 
The boys were educated at Chig- 
/ well, in Essex ; in after years, when 
a ‘‘ sexagenarian pilgrim,” James fre- 
quently recalled to memory with plea- 
sure and with gratitude the years 
there passed; and on revisiting the 
place towards the close of life, he thus 
murmured his latest thoughts :— 


“ Life’s cup is nectar at the brink, 
Midway a palatable drink, 
And wormwood at the bottom.” 


James was articled to his father in 

1792, became ultimately his partner, 

and in 1832 succeeded him. He had tried 
his ‘‘’prentice han’” in various short- 
lived periodicals, e ially the Monthly 
Mirror, edited by Tom Hill.t At the 
close of 1812 the brothers ‘‘ woke and 
found themselves famous.” ‘‘ One of the 
luckiest hits in literature” (thus Horace 
modestly speaks of the work) ‘‘ appeared 
on the re-opening of Drury Lane Theatre 
in October of that year. The idea was 
suggested just six weeks before that event, 
and the ‘“ Rejected Addresses” occupied 
the writers no longer time. The copy- 
right was offered to, and declined by, Mr. 
Murray, for the modest sum of £20. He 


| solutely in hand, and although not at any 





* The earliest anecdote recorded of Horace is this :—in 


a letter to Mathews, he relates that when at school being 
asked the Latin for the word having for- 
gotten it, he replied that the Romans none ; 


for not knowing his lesson. 
+ Southey writes in one of his letters in 1813,—“*‘ Horace 


historical novels, he not only took in- | ri 


reluctantly undertook to publish it, and 
share the profits—if any; and it is not a 
little Farm, ngs that the worthy publisher 
did y purchase the book, in 1819, 
after it had gone through fifteen editions, 
for the sum of £131. May such results 
often follow transactions between publishers 
and authors ! 

James wrote the imitations of Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, Orabbe, and 
Cobbett; Horace those of Byron, Scott, 
Moore, Monk Lewis, and Fitzgerald. The 
sarcasms were so genuine, the humour so 
ample, and the imitations so true, that no 
one of the poets took offence ; on the con- 
trary, they were all gratified. It has been 

ightly said by Mr. Hayward, ‘that the 
only p Rewer Be MF persons were those who 
were left out.” 

The brothers became “lions” at once; 
but they had no notion of revelling in 
notoriety ; of literary vanity they had none, 
and they shrank from, rather than courted, 
the stare of ‘‘ admirers,” to whom ary cele- 
brity of the hour was—and is—a thing 
coveted and desired. 

This story has been often told: when the 
venerable bas bleu, Lady Cork, invited them 
to her soirée, James Smith wrote his regret 
that they could not possibly accept the in- 
poser for that So ane was 
en to grin through a horse-collar at 
a country fair, and he lemeelf had to dance 
a hornpipe at Sadler’s Wells upon that 
Me night.* 

ames reposed on his laurels; as his 
brother says, ‘‘he was fond of his ease,” 
and unsolicitous of further celebrity, never 
again wooing a proverbially ‘yore 
public, contenting himself with inging 
scraps of humour here and there, heedless 
of their value or their fate—while Horace 
became a laborious man of letters. Of 
James, Mathews used to say, ‘‘he is the 
only man who can write clever nonsense.” 
He lived among wits—dramatic wits more 
especially—and from him some of them 
derived much that constituted their stock 
in trade. His motto was “ Vive la baga- 
telle!” his maxim, ‘‘ Begone, dull care!” 
His sparkle was that of e. But, 
as one of his friends wrote, ‘‘ he ever pre- 
served the dignity of the English gentle- 
man from merging in the professional 
gaiety of the jester;” there was never 
aught of sneering or sarcasm in his humour 
—his wit was never a stab. On the con- 
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time dependent on literature, became an 





more 
in 1808) for Mathews; it was entitled 


“ Mail Coach Adventures. 
* Horace says that such a letter may have been 


written, it was never gent. 
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author by profession, joining the immortal 
band who ° 
“ live for aye 


Tn Fame’s eternal volume.” 


James died on the 24th of December, 
1839, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, and 
was buried under the vaults of St. Martin’s 
Church. Horace died on the 12th of July, 
1849, aged sixty-nine, and was buried in 
the a of Trinity Church, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

James ‘‘ seldom wrote, except as an 
amusement and relief from graver occu- 
pation. Though he may be described as 
a wit by profession, his nature was kindly, 

ial, and generous.” One who knew 

im intimately, avers that it was “ dif- 
ficult to an evening in his company 
without feeling in better humour with the 
world;” and many of his friends have 
testified to his inexhaustible fund of amuse- 
ment and information, and his ‘‘ lightness, 
liveliness, and good sense. 

Of James, his brother writes :—‘‘ His 
was not the sly sneering sarcasm that finds 
most pleasure in the bon mot that gives pain 
nor was it of that quiet character, which 
gives zest to a joke by the apparent uncon- 
sciousness of its author. good sayings 
were heightened by his cordial 
by the beaming smile, the twinkling eye, 
and the frank, hearty cachination that 
showed his own enjoyment.” He had a 
remarkably tenacious memory, and was 
ever ready with an apt quotation from the 
old poets; and he pleasantly sang some of 
his own songs. 

T recall to memo 


one of his jeux d’ esprit ; 
I am not sure if it 


published :— 
“ Celia publishes with Murray, 
Cupid’s ministry is o’er ; 
Lovers vanish in a hurry, 
She writes—she writes, boys. 
Ward off shore!” 
And I have another in MS., ‘‘ the alpha- 
bet to Madame Vestris :”— 
“ Though not with lace bedizened o'er, 
From James’s and from Howell’s, 
Oh don’t despise us twenty-four 
oor consonants and vowels. 
Though critics may your powers discuss 
Your charms, iring, men see, 


Remember you from four of us 
Derive your X L N C.” 


Although I more than once visited James 
Smith at his house in Craven Street, I 
saw most of him—and it was the best of 
him—at the “evenings” of Lady Bles- 
sington, in Seamore Place. He was not 
far off from his grave, and was usually full 
of pain: it was often shown by that ex- 
pression of countenance which accompanies 
smo suffering, and his round - 

umoured face, although it was seldom 
without a smile, was generally contracted, 
and at times convulsed from internal agony. 

Leigh Hunt described him as “‘a fair, 
stout, fresh-coloured man, with round 
features;” and N. P. Willis as a man 
** with white hair, and oy gee ge my 
head and physiognomy; hi alone, 
small, and with lids con into an 
pr ye look of drollery, betrayed the bent 

us.” 

He wheeled himself about the room in a 
sort of invalid chair, and had generally 


“the fine nature of the man” 





(and well he yo do so, haying had ex- 
perience of his hi woe f's and pictures him 
as ‘‘ of good and manly figure, inclining to 
the robust; his countenance extremely 
frank and cordial, sweetness without weak- 
ness.” And Shelley, writing of him, ex- 
claims :—‘‘ It is odd that the only truly- 
generous person I ever knew who had 
money to generous with, should be a 
stockbroker.”* ‘‘ Gay, tender, hospitable, 
and intellectual,” that is Lady Morgan’s 
character of Horace Smith; and this is 
Southey’s testimony to the credit of the 
brothers both :—‘: They are clever fellows, 
with wit and humour as fluent as their ink, 
and, to their praise be it spoken, with no 
gall in it.” 

Yes, certainly Horace was of a far higher 
nature than James; perhaps it was fairly 
said of them, ‘‘One was a good man, the 
other a good fellow.” But Horace was 
happily married, and had loving children, 
enjoyed a healthy constitution, and lived 
in comparative retirement, away from the 
bustle of society, in a tranquil home; 
during the later years of his life he resided 
at Bnghton—it was not then as it is now, 
London-at-sea, where everybody meets 
everybody, and nods of recognition are 
about as many as the steps one takes when 
promenading the Parade. 

He was twice marred, and left a daughter 
by each of his wives; his second wife was 
the maternal aunt of Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A.., 
the artist, and it is from a sketch by him, 
of his uncle, that I engrave the portrait at 
the head of this Memory. Mr. Ward re- 
tains affectionate remembrances of Horace 
Smith, of his love for children, and the de- 
light that was caused in his father’s house 
whenever ‘‘ Uncle Horace” was expected ; 
his arrival was ever the signal of a merry- 
making. He usually placed the children 
on his knees, and regaled them with fairy 
tales told in extempore verse. 

It was at Brighton I knew Horace Smith, 
so far back as the year 1835. My knowledge 
of him, though limited, enables me to en- 
dorse the opinions I have quoted from 
better authorities. He was tall, handsome, 
with expressive yet quiet features; they 
were frequently Rl | however, when he 
either heard or said a good thing, and it was 
easy to perceive the latent humour that did 
not come to the surface as often as it might 
have done. 
never heard him utter an injurious word of 
any one of his contemporaries, although 
our usual talk concerned them; for I was 
at that time editor of the New Monthly, to 
which he was a frequent contributor, and 
he liked to know something of his associates 
in letters, the greater number of whom, I 
believe, he had never seen. He knew their 
writings, however, and was certainly an 
extensive reader as well as a sound thinker, 
and always a generous and sympathising 
critic. rd copy one of his letters; it is 
evidence of that which was the leading 
characteristic of his mind—a total abnega- 
tion of self. 

17th October, 1831. 
“10, Hanover Crescent. 

“I am sorry you should deem the smallest 
apology necessary for returning my MS., a duty 
which every editor must occasionally exercise 
towards all his contributors. From my domestic 





* That, however, was not an “odd thing.” It is known 
that on “the Stock oss i 
charities ; that, indeed, 
out some subscription list being 
want or sufferi and 


seem Berge motte 
, num 
amounts to several hundreds 


“ charities ” of England had their birth at this 
traffic, where, apparently and outwardly, the mi 
are exclusively oc in money-getting. 


It is saying little, if I say I | 





habits and love of occupation I am always 
scribbling, often without due consideration of 
what I am writing, and I only wonder that so 
many of my frivolities have found their way 
into print. With this feeling, I am always 
grateful towards those who save me from com- 
mitting myself, and acquiesce very willingly in 
their decisions. In proof of this, 1 will mention 
a fact of which T am rather proud. Mr. Col- 
burn had to give me £500 for the first 
novel I wrote, and had announced its appear- 
ance, when a mutual friend, who looked over 


the MS., having expressed an unfavourable 
= of it, I threw it in the fire, and wrote 
‘Brambletye House’ instead. Let me not 
omit to mention, to the credit of Mr. C., that, 
upon the unexpected success of that work, he 
subsequently presented me with an additional 
£100. 


“ Begging your excuse for the gossip, I am, 
with renewed thanks, dear Sir, 
“ Yours very truly, 
“ Horatio Situ.” 


His novels are still ‘‘asked for” at the 
circulating libraries, and perhaps as his- 
torical romances they even now hold their 
rags next to those of Scott, while among 

is collected poems are many of great 
beauty and of much strength. I believe, 
however, that after the publication of 
‘* Rejected Addresses”’ he preferred to con- 
sider the comic vein exhausted ; certainly 
he never wrote in that style for the New 
Monthly. If he does not hold the highest 
rank in the ‘‘ republic of letters,” he has a 
high place among the many who gave re- 
nown to the age in which he lived. They 
have had imitators and followers, but the 
wits of the present day are to those of the 
past but as tinsel compared with pure gold. 
Yes, not only in the loftiest walks of lite- 
rature, but in those that are by comparison 
lowly, we miss the giants who in our 
younger days were on earth. We trust we 
are not “bigots of the past,” when we 
grieve over the contrast between the wits 
of to-day and the wits of yesterday. 

Horace was not rich; indeed, neither 
of the brothers were so—James never 
could have amassed money, notwithstand- 
ing he was Solicitor to the Board of 
Ordnance. He invested his whole capital, 
amounting to no more than £3,000, in the 
purchase of an annuity, and died three 
months after it was bought. Horace be- 
queathed to his widow and children an 
ample sufficiency, although he was far too 

merous to have become wealthy. Shelley 

id not know that it was out of compa- 
ratively limited means, and not a super- 
fluity, that he relieved, at Shelley’s en- 
treaty, the pressing wants of Leigh Hunt. 
Many other instances may be recorded of 
his generosity in giving—or of lending, 
which means the same thing—to less pros- 
perous brothers of the pen. 

‘He was, indeed, emphatically a good 
man; of large sympathy and charity, 
generous in giving, even beyond his means ; 
eminent for rectitude in all the affairs and 
relations of life, and ‘‘ richly meriting” the 
praises that are inscribed on his tomb in 
the graveyard at Tunbridge Wells. 


Sacred to the memory of 
HORACE SMITH, ESQ., 


Of Brighton, Sussex, 
Who departed this life July 12, 1849, 
A 69 


Gifted with the highest qualities of head and heart, 
His private virtues 
Outshone even his public fame. 
Ever resigning himself with heartfelt gratitude 
And reverent humility 
To the will of the Almighty ; 
Ever overflowing with charity towards all men ; 
He died as he lived, 
Loving and beloved, 
Full of trust, joy, and hope. 


“ Gloty, and Honour, and Peace, to every man that 
worketh good.”—RoMans ii. 10. : 
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HANS HOLBEIN.* 





Ir is somewhat singular there should have 
appeared, almost simultaneously in Germany 
and in our own country, a comprehensive bio- 
graphy of Hans Holbein. or four 
months since we noticed Dr. Voltmann’s “ Hol- 
bein und Seine Zeit,” published at Leipzig, and 
now Mr. Wornum has put forth a handsome 
volume of somewhat similar import; we say 
‘*‘ somewhat”’ because the latter writer strictly 
confines himself to the history of the great 
painter, while the German author takes rather 
a wider , and associates him more ific- 
ally with the times in which he lived. Dr. 
Voltmann’s book, however, is not complete, 
and we wait the appearance of that portion 
which, to the English connoisseur and critic 
skilled in the German la , must prove 
the most interesting, namely, Holbein’s resi- 
dence and labours in this country, where he 
lived no small portion of his working life, 
where he produced the greatest number of his 
most valuable pictures, where he died and was 
buried. Mr. Wornum, on the other hand, has 
carried his narrative through at once, but dis- 
claims the idea of its being a “life” of the 
artist, alleging that as yet we have not sufficient 
materials to justify such a title. “I have 
endeavoured,” he says, “ only to give an ade- 
quate conception of Holbein’s career and quali- 
ties as an artist, by a succinct relation of all the 
known biographical events of his life, and by a 
detailed and chronological review, as far as 
possiblé, of all his characteristic or capital 
works.” We may remark here that Mr. Wornum 
refers occasionally to Dr. Voltmann’s work, 
generally in corroboration of his own opinions 
on the authenticity, or the contrary, of certain 
pictures. . 

They who are accustomed, as some are, to 
regard Holbein only as a crude, quaint, semi- 
medisyal painter, must entertain very different 
views after examining one of several engravings 
illustrating this volume, ‘St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary,’ one of the wings of a triptych, repre- 
senting the ‘Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,’ 
assumed to have been painted for the Convent 
of St. Catherine, Augsburg, but now in the 
Pinacothek at Munich. Mr. Wornum truly 
calls this portion of the triptych “a fine pic- 
ture, abounding in natural truth.” St. Eliza- 
beth, who is ministering to some sick of leprosy, 
has little of the old German manner. The 
figure is graceful in form and easy in attitude ; 
the drapery is ample and rich, and is arranged 
with great elegance as to the form and sway of 
its folds. The heads of the leprous men are 
also admirably modelled, and full of expression. 
If Holbein painted this picture not later than 
1515-16, the date assigned to it, he could not 
have been more than twenty-one years of age. 
A work showing such qualities as this would 
have been honourable to any veteran artist of 
that period: but as the production of a mere 
youth, it is most remarkable. An outline en- 
graving of his celebrated ‘Meier Madonna,’ 
“commonly held to be Holbein’s masterpiece,” 
in the gallery of Prince Charles of Hesse, of 
Darmstadt, painted ten years later, shows as 
little of medizeval tendencies as does the other. 

It must have been almost immediately after 
the execution of this work, namely, in 1526-27, 
that Holbein arrived in England, accord- 
ing to his friend Erasmus, to undertake fhe 
journey in the hope of obtaining the employ- 
ment for his talents, which he could not find in 
his own country. He came with letters of in- 
troduction from Erasmus to Sir Thomas More, 
who, though he had not yet succeeded Wolsey 
as Lord Chancellor, was Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and stood high in the good of the king, 
Henry VIII. To More “Holbein had access 
at once, and was kindly received, but it was 
years hence before he approached, or probably 
was ever known to, the tate personally, or any 





* SoME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND WoRKS OF HANS 
HoLBeEIN, PAINTER, OF AUGSBURG. With numerous 
Illustrations. By RALPH NicHOLSoN WorNUM, Keeper 
and Secretary, National Gallery. Published by Chapman 
and Hall, London. 





other of the exalted personages atthe head of 
the state. Still the king can y have 
remained altogether unacquainted with his 
works, as he may easily have seen some of 
them at Sir Thomas's, on the visits he occasion- 
ally paid him at his house in Chelsea. The 
king took great pleasure in passing a few quiet 
hours with his favourite chancellor.” In after 
years the German artist undoubtedly obtained 
Nn considerable patronage both from the court 
and the nobility, though he appears never to 
have received any court appointment. When 
he first came to England, John Browne held 
the office of “ serjeant-painter’’ to the king. 
Browne was succeeded by Andrew Wright, 
and on the death of the latter, Anthony Toto, 
a foreigner, was nominated to the post. It is 
clear, therefore, as Mr. Wornum intimates, that 
the passing over of Holbein was not caused by 
the fact that he was a foreigner: he “may 
either have wanted court influence, or possibly 
his reputation was not then what it has since 
become.” We scarcely see the force of these 
remarks, for, considering how many of those 
occupying high places had sat to him for their 
portraits, it seems only reasonable to suppose 
he must have possessed t interest ; and he 
would also have been held in much esteem, or 
the nobles and the princes of the land would 
have given their patronage to others, for he had 
as rivals here, Mabuse, Anthony Toto, and his 
successor as “ serjeant-painter,’’ Lucas Horne- 
bolt, of Ghent, Girolamo du Treviso, Van Cleef, 
Gwillim Stretes, and others. In a subsequent 
page Mr. Wornum speaks of him as in the king’s 
service :—“‘We may feel pretty certain,’ he 
says, “‘that Holbein was a ‘servant of the king’s 
Majesty’ in the year 1537; it was in this year 
that the great Whitehall picture was painted, 
representing Henry, his father, and the two 
queens, Elizabeth of York and Jane Seymour.” 

The great value of Mr. Wornum’s volume is 
the infinite pains he has taken to identify the 
pictures painted by Holbein. Every important 
work assumed to be his is most carefully 
analysed, authorities for and against are scru- 
pulously weighed, and an independent judg- 
ment is pronounced, not dogmatically, but as 
an opinion. And lest he should be accused of 
8 ing ex cathedrd, he argues that it is no 
dogmatism to give expression to convictions 
when a critic “does not assert a fact about a 
picture, but a fact about his own mind, an im- 
pression. At all events I desire the reader in 
this light to accept any opinions or dicta that 
he may dissent from, whic he may meet with 
in this volume, with reference to the works of 
Holbein. I do not intend to assert that Holbein 
never painted such and such a work, but simply 
that I do not perceive his hand in it.” 

Speaking of pictures attributed to Holbein, 
but for which there is no absolute authority, he 
says :—“ After 1533, Holbein appears to have 
rarely dated his pictures, which is a misfortune. 
Certainly, if painters had not only inscribed 
their works with their own names and 
but also with the names of the ies repre- 
sented, they would have saved positively im- 
mense labour and endless conjecture, setting 
aside the positive benefits that might have 
accrued from such a practice. That many 
families might possibly, under such cireum- 
stances, have been deprived of their ‘ i i 
ancestors,’ is but a slight disadvan or the 
general world to put into the other side of the 
scales. Let the present generation take warn- 
ing, and attach the names of individuals to the 
backs of their photographs; if not, there is a 
chance of ‘imagi ancestors’ attaining to 
the number of millions ; they may be less valued, 
however, as they get cheaper.” 

The remarkable woodcuts known as Holbein’s 
‘Dance of Death,’ have been a frequent subject 
of discussion with to their au ip. 
vat “wag aang ° “as for instance, 

umohr, have gone to the extent of asserting 
Holbein to have been not only the designer of 
the work, but its engraver also. This opinion 
I do not adopt. That Holbein was the author 
of the designs I cannot but believe ; they bear 
in their vigour and dignity an internal evidence 
ot 

nglan no great painters of her own 
till within the last century and a half, she 








always had sufficient discrimination and libe- 
rality to foster those of other countries, some 
of whom dwelt and worked so long in our bor- 
ders, that we are ase acum a consider 
them almost as our own. It is so with Holbein, 
and Vandyck, and Rubens, with many more of 
inferior — ; their names are intimately 

i with Art in England, and we glory 
in the possession of some of their noblest pro- 
ductions. For vi reason it is that we welcome 
any writings which give us an insight into the 
life, character, and greta of such men; and 
Mr. Wornum’s volume must take its place with 
those conscientious and instructive biographies 
which diligent students of Art and artists occa- 
sionally give the world. His object was to 
present to the mind of the reader a definite and 
true image of his hero ; and to do this as com- 
pactly, and in a form as ble and as little 
fatiguing to the reader, as lay within his powers 
to compass. This object has been most success- 
fully carried out; for the strictly biographical 
narrative is interspersed with much historical 
comment upon Holbein’s patrons and their 
times ; and we are much di after reading 
his book, to apply te its author the remarks he 
himself makes on its subject:—‘‘ Many men 
have given us fine effects, but few indeed have 
worked like Holbein, and one should be sorry, 
for the sake of a few more fine effects, to give 
up {the living harmonies of this remarkable 
painter. We feel as if we had known or seen the 
men that Holbein has painted’’—the italics are 
our own—“ he has produced nature, while your 
clever painters have only too often used nature 
as a mere means of showing their own clever- 
ness.” It is just the same with some writers 
upon Art, who apparently use their pens to 
show how little they know of what they profess 
to discuss, and how ingenious they are in the 
adaptation of that little to other purposes than 
those of true criticism and real Art-instruction. 


—_—e—_ 


OBITUARY. 


J. M. WRIGHT 


John Masey Wright was born in the 
year 1773, in the neighbourhood of Penton- 
ville, where his father carried on the busi- 
ness of an organ-builder. He displayed 
early a taste for drawing, in which he was 
not enco by his father, who desired 
that his son should follow his own calling, 
particularly as the boy was gifted with a 
fine ear and feeling for music, which 
showed itself at a very tender age. It is 
remembered of him that, when very young, 
he was taken to the i We s Tea 
Gardens, and placed at the organ, where 
7 dréw ered him a one of — 
who ly inquired what he was playing, 
** but the Xhil could not tell.” At the 
usual age he was apprenticed to a person 
in his father’s line of business, at which he 
worked for a time, but with little satisfac- 
tion to his master it would appear, as he 
was sent back —- home. e boy loved 
drawing better making organ pipes. 

At the age of sixteen he was futieimesd 
by a lady to Stothard, from whom he 
received great ‘kindness, being admitted a 
constant visitor at the studio of the distin- 
— painter, and allowed to stand by 

is easel to see him work, a privilege whi 

throughout life Wright ever acknowledged 
in terms; indeed his attachment 
to Stothard and his admiration of the 
genius of that accompli artist so com- 
pletely filled his mind as to produce a last- 

influence on his own works, which, in 
subject, arrangement, ay id rarely 


fail to ee ae the ne. 
feeling, an grace from whom 
had imbibed his earliest im ions in Art. 


Still} there was so much akin in the minds 
and gentle natures of both, that Wright 
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may have followed in the track of the great 
illustrator rather from natural impulse and 
similarity of taste than from any want of 
original powers of his own. Like Stothard 
he was a great reader, and an ardent lover 
of our imaginative literature, and hence for 
his “oe drew largely on the poets. 
His earliest and latest designs were alike 
derived from his favourite authors. Of 
compositions from Shakspere he never 
wearied; so constantly did his thoughts 
dwell on the beauties of the t drama- 
tist, that it is related by his son who 
watched him through a severe illness, that 
he was repeatedly startled by his father 
reciting in a loud voice, in his sleep, long 
passages from Shakspere’s plays. 

The present century is fruitful in names of 
distinguished artists who, at some period of 
their lives, have devoted themselves to paint- 
ing for the stage. With these must be asso- 
ciated that of Wright. The accident which 
led him to become a painter of stage 
scenery and panoramas was thus related 
by himself :—‘‘I chanced,” he said, ‘‘ to 
take lodgings in Lambeth Walk, in a 
house in which Wilson resided, who was at 
that time painting scenes at Astley’s 
Theatre, and we soon became intimate. 
Not far from the theatre stood an old 
wooden public-house, kept by a man named 
Bent, a favourite resort of actors aud scenic 
artists, and there I met Roberts, Stanfield, 
and others similarly occupied, and was in- 
troduced to the Barkers, who were well 
known for their panoramas, and I was ad- 
vised lar to try my hand at their 
craft. omas Barker offered me the op- 
portunity, and I essayed some figures in a 
panorama, which he was then preparin 
for exhibition in a building since conve 
into the Strand Theatre. I afterwards 
— for him for some time.” That 

right’s success was complete may be 
inferred from the fact that Barker’s bro- 
ther H entered into an engagement 
with him for seven years to assist in a 
series of panoramas of the battles of the 
Peninsula. There were at that time few 
artists competent to undertake subjects of 
such magnitude, in which a multitude of 
figures of the size of life formed the leading 
features. Wright’s command of the figure 
and his ready skill in grouping were imme- 
diately appreciated by his brother artists, 
and met with well-merited applause from 
the —- who season after season crowded 
to Leicester Square to see the panoramas 
of Corfu, the battles of Vittoria, Corunna, 
and the crowning victory of Waterloo. 
By the London exhibition of the last, 
Barker is said to have realised a fortune. 
The picture was afterwards conveyed to 
India in charge of James Meadows, whose 
they —— nagar when he was about 

- years . 

He assisted also te scenery of Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. There is a touch of 
pleasantry in his account of his first inter- 
view with Zara, who then reigned supreme 
at the Opera House as chief scene-painter. 
“* What can you do?” asked Zara. ‘‘ Fi- 

es.” ‘How much do you want?” 
‘* Five guineas a week.” ‘‘ That is much; 
I can give you three.” Three were even- 
tually , and Wright was set to 
work to paint some cupids. When Zara 
saw them finished, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Good ! 
you are clever: I shall give you five 
guineas : Pops oe ie, cana 
extreme » Wright repeated with a 
playfal smile of satisfaction. 
does not appear to have exhibited in 
the Royal Academy until the 1813, 
when he sent two in oil. In 1817 


of Bacon,’ a work that attracted consider- 
able attention, and advanced his reputation. 
It has, moreover, the merit of having anti- 
cipated, by some eight years, Sto ’s 
design of the same subject (engraved by 
— “ a one to the © gpm a 
‘Canterbury Pilgrimage’), which appears 
not to have co a a) until 1804-5, 
when Stothard was in his seventieth year. 

Wright considered that his first work of 
any importance was painted from a poem 
called “‘The Burning Shame,” founded on 
an old law of Elizabeth, which excluded 
lawyers from the Isle of Wight. The pic- 
ture shows a lawyer who, having been 
caught on the forbidden ground, seized by 
the populace, and thrust into a tub sur- 
rounded with lighted candles, is thus ex- 
pelled with an accompaniment of rough 
music. The composition of this work is 
much in the manner of his ‘Flitch of 
Bacon,’ being processional, with groups 
full of movement, and flowing onward in 
an easy stream of boisterous mirth. The 
subject was painted for a gentleman of the 
name of Vine, who lived on the island. 

In 1824 he was elected a member of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours, and 
from that time appears to have applied 
himself chiefly to water-colour painting. 
He produced a great number of drawings, 
of which nearly one hundred and forty were 
shown in their annual exhibitions. 

As a graceful illustrator of books his 
merits are amply attested by the numerous 
engravings from his designs; but to form 
a just estimate of his powers as an artist, 
we must look to the productions of his 
prime, not to those of his advanced age, 
when both hand and eye fail in their cun- 
ning. Asa panorama painter Mr. Wright 
was pre-eminent; but these works have 

away with the excitement of the 
times that called them into existence, and 
they are now only remembered by the 
few. Hundreds of his beautiful compo- 
sitions in oil and in water-colours remain 
to testify to his taste and industry. In his 
selection of subject-matter he chose the 
simple, graceful, and delicate, dwelling 
rather on the amenities, than on the strong 
points, of character. 
He died on the 13th of May, 1866, in his 
ninety-third year. We wish it could be 
added that his declining years passed un- 
clouded; but with failing strength and 
powers came straitened circumstances, the 
too common lot of artists, even after a 
long life of honourable twil; and it is yet 
more sad to relate that he leaves, unpro- 
vided for, a daughter in broken health, and 
a son helpless, and nearly blind. 





JAMES TOLMIE., 


Tuts artist, favourably known as an orna- 
mental sculptor, died very suddenly, at 
his house in Lambeth, in December last. 
The carvings on many of our public edifices 
were designed and executed by him. 
Among them may be mentioned the White- 
hall Club, New City Club, Inns of Court 
Hotel, the Great Hotel at Buxton, &c. &c. 
He also sculptured some of the carvings 
for the eaueplenen of the late Prince Con- 
sort. . At the time of his death he was 
engaged upon two statues for the interior 
of St. ’s Hall, Bradford. His death 


=. friends. In his profession Mr. 
‘olmie held a very high position. In 
private life he was a generous, open-handed 
man, had a warm and affectionate heart, 
and, by his happy conversational powers, 





he exhibited ‘ The ion of the Flitch 


con 
he always won the regard and esteem of all 


| with whom he came in contact. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 


THE JURORS. 


THe Imperial Commission has published 
It is 
not necessary that we print the whole list. 


ose that ooety 
readers, premising that the 
names are, for the most part, well known, 


and all such as to impart confidence in the 


the names of ‘‘ Jurors for Awards.” 
We give, however, 
concern our 


ultimate awards :— 


tute ; M. Roulhac, merchant. 


Class 8. Application of Design in the Ordinary 
Arts.—M. Baltard, Member of the Institute, 


architect; Ed. Taign 
M. Niépce de St. Victor. 


Class 14. Artistic Furniture —M. Du Som- 


merard, Director of the Museum of Cluny; M. 


la Couronne. 


rative painter. 

Class 16. Crystal and Stained Glass.—M. Peli- 
got, Member of the Institute ; M. George Bon- 
temps, formerly manufacturer. 

17. Porcelain, Faiences, §c—M. Regnault, 


Works ; M. Dommartin, merchant. 

Class 18. Carpets, Tapestry, and ‘Farniture 
Tissues.—M. Badin, Director of the Gobelins, &c. ; 
M. Carlhian, merchant. 

Class 19. Paper-Hangings.—M. Ciceri, deco- 
rative artist; M. Délicourt, formerly manu- 
facturer. 

Class 21. Goldsmiths’ Work.—M. le Duc de 
Cambacérés; M. P. Christofle, goldsmith. 

Class 22. Bronzes and other Artistic Works, 
cast and chased—M. le Baron de Buteuval, 
senator; M. Barbedienne, manufacturer. 

Class 23. Clock and Watch Making.—M. Lan- 
gier, Member of the Institute; M. Bréguet, 
manufacturer. 

Class 31. Silk Tissues and Yarns.—M. Payen, 
merchant; M. Jules Baimbert, merchant; M. 
Girodon, of Lyons. 

Class 32. Shawils.—M. Germain Thibaut, for- 
merly manufacturer; M. Gaussen, formerly 
manufacturer. 

Class 33. Lace, Embroidery, and Trimmings.— 
M. Louvet, manufacturer; M. Lieven-Delhaye, 
formerly manufacturer. 

Class 36. Jewellery and Trinkets.—M. Fossin, 
formerly J udge of the Tribunal of Commerce ; 
M. Beaugrand, jeweller. 


The following were chosen by the body 
of decorative artists, and one-third by the 
administration :— 

In the section of Painting and Drawing.— 
MM. Pils, Cabanel, Gérome, Ingres, Bida, 
Hébert, Fromentin, Breton (Jules), Baudry, 
Meissonier,Gleyre, Théodore Rousseau, Francais, 
Brion, Jalabert, Couture. 

In Sculpture.—MM. Guillaume, Barye, Ca- 
velier, Dumont, Bonnassieux, Thomas, Soitoux, 
Jouffroy, Perraud, Cabet. 

In Architecture.—MM. Duc. (J. L.) Garnier, 
Duban, Ballu, Vaudoyer, Henri Labrouste. 

In Engraving and Lithography.—MM. Hen- 
riquel-Dupont, Achille Martinet, Alphonse, 
Francois, Mouilleron, Charles Jacque, Gau- 
cherel. 

To this list the following have been added 
by the Imperial Commission :— 


Section of Painting and Drawing.—MM. 
Cottier, J. Halphen, , Charles Leroux, 
le uis Maison, Fredéric Reiset, Paul de 
Saint-Victor, le Comte Welles de la Valette. 
Section of Sculpture—MM. Charles Blanc, 
de Longpérier, Michaux, Soulié, Théophile 
Gautier. 

Section of Architecture.—MM. de Caumont, 
le Baron de Guilhermy, Albert Lenoir. 

Section of ving and Lithography.— 
MM. Ad. de Beaumont, le Vicomte H. Dela- 
borde, Marcille. 








Class 7. Stationery, Bookbinding, and Artistic 
Materials —M. Quicherat, Member of the Insti- 


y: 
Class9. Photography.—Count Olympe Aguado; 


Williamson, Administrator of the Mobilier de 


Class 15. Upholstery and Decorative Work.— 
M. Gustave de Rothschild; M. Diéterle, deco- 


Member of the Institute, Director of the Sévres 
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THE 
SECOND NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION. 


Ir it should prove to realise the intention of its 
projectors, the forthcoming Portrait Exhibition 
of this year will consist of pictures that will be 
so arranged as to form two distinct classes :— 
first, the second collection of portraits, pro- 
perly so distinguished, as being chronologically 
and historically the successors to the first col- 
lection, which formed last year’s exhibition ; 
and, secondly, a collection supplementary to last 
year’s exhibition, and consisting of portraits all 
of them earlier in date than the commencement 
of the era which the second exhibition is in- 
tended to illustrate. The pictures forming these 
two classes, as a matter of course, will be care- 
fully distinguished in the exhibition itself; and 
it is to be hoped that in the catalogue some 
such references will be made to portraits ex- 
hibited last year, as will connect the supple- 
mentary groups with their own contemporaries, 
and thus will form a connecting link of peculiar 
interest between the two exhibitions. It is 
highly probable that the supplementary collec- 
tion will contain many portraits of the greatest 
importance. The project of a national portrait 
exhibition last year was without any precedent ; 
and the signal success of what really was an 
experiment, cannot fail to bring to the galleries 
this year a large proportion of the works that 
before were required to fill up vacancies and to 
complete groups. 

But in this second portrait exhibition, as in 
its predecessor, another twofold order of pictures 


will be found to exist, whether a co nding 
twofold classification be or be not e either 
in the galleries or in the catalogue. For the 


aim and range of these exhibitions are officially 
explained to have reference to the illustration, 
on the one hand, of “ English history ;” and, 
on the other hand, of “the progress of Art 
in England.’ Consequently, each exhibition 
“‘would comprise the portraits of persons of 
every class who had in any way attained emi- 
nence or distinction in England, from the date 
of the earliest authentic portraits to the present 
time ;” not, however, to include portraits of 
living persons or miniatures. Then, “in re- 
to Art,” it is expressly set forth, that both 
“works of inferior painters representing dis- 
tinguished persons” would be jadmitted, and 
also “the acknowledged works of eminent 
artists,” though such works might be unknown 
as portraits, or might represent persons not in 
any way distinguished. 
* Two distinct classes of portraits are here de- 
fined ; the one class distinguished by the sudyects 
of the pictures, which represent eminent per- 
sons; and the other class distinguished by the 
Art of the pictures, which represent eminent 
artists. Or, in other words, these exhibitions 
consist, first, of national portraits; and, secondly, 
of the works of pairfters who, either personally 
or through their works, are connected with 
England, and so take rank as national por- 
trait painters. 

There can be no question concerning the de- 
sirableness of these portrait exhibitions thus 
being qualified to discharge simultaneously a 
twofold duty ; but it does become a subject for 
serious consideration, that the exhibitions should 
be empowered to realise their own aim and pur- 
pose, and to accomplish their appointed duties. 
And this requires, besides the assembling toge- 
ther of the pictures, some application of their 
teaching, coupled with some permanent record 
of what they may be able to teach and actually 
may teach. It is greatly to be feared that very 
much of the teaching of. last esa portrait 
exhibition passed away with the breaking up of 
the collections ; and, certainly, it is at least as 
much to be desired that this should not take 
place again. 

In the case of portraits in which the eminence 
is centred in the painter, and has no reference 
to the person represented, the value and interest 
of any picture are to be estimated exclusively 
on its merits as a work of Art. If such a ‘pic- 
ture be admirable as a portrait, in a collection 
of “ national portraits” it has no place on that 





plea, seeing that this collection can contain 
portraits only “of persons who have in some 
way attained eminence or distinction in a 
land.” Still, a picture such as this may 
very valuable as an example of its own depart- 
ment in Art; it may have much to teach and 
ee — inters, much to set 
orth concerning the art of portrait-painting as 
it flourished in its own period, pe ie 
illustration in to Art that may be ap- 
plied to the portraits of eminent personages by 
contemporary artists. And, therefore, pictures 
of this description are rightly held to be entitled 
to honourable places in these exhibitions; and 
their various qualities, and their faculties for 
giving instruction in Art and for illustrating 
“the Lega of Art in England,” have a most 
as claim for thoughtful and diligent consider- 
ation. 

It is not very easy to form a correct estimate 
of the value to a portrait exhibition of pictures 
which are supposed to be unquestionably good 
as likenesses, while there is not less of certainty 
that as works of Art they are the reverse of 
good. Indeed, all that can be said is, that a 
judicious discretion must determine in every 
such instance whether the work of an “ inferior 
painter”’ ought to be admitted, because it re- 
presents (or is supposed to represent) some 
distinguished personage. A strong suspicion 
must always exist that there is a close alliance 
between inferior Art and imperfect portraiture ; 
still it would be far from desirable to adopt, as 
a rule, the contrary theory, that the standard 
of portraiture and of Art should be held to be 
identical ; and, accordingly, that in a national 
portrait exhibition all the exhibited pictures 
should be of a high order of Art. In every 
picture proposed to be exhibited amongst na- 
tional portraits, which is admitted to be by an 
inferior artist, and to have but slight, if any, 
claims for acceptance based upon its artistic 
qualities, the grand attribute of faithful por- 
traiture is necessarily the only possible redeem- 
ing qualification. 

The admitted fact that a picture, which would 
be excluded from an exhibition as a work of 
Art, may justly be esteemed worthy of a place 
in consequence of its merit as a portrait, natu- 
rally 1 to some consideration of the general 
character of the portraiture that exists in por- 
traits. We find that a fine picture, which may 
not be a portrait at all, is qualified to ap in 
a portrait exhibition ; job with it te de- 
cidedly “ inferior” picture which is a portrait; 
and we ask, what is the standard by which 
veritable and admitted portraiture is deter- 
mined? We know that portraits of living per- 
sons, even when painted by “ eminent artists,’”’ 
are not always very happy in conveying either 
likeness or oe and, in like manner, 
nothing can more remarkable than the 
aes Ma decided difference that almost in- 
variably is found to exist between painted 
portraits of the same person long d , when 
several are brought into contact, and may be 
seen together and subjected to a ing com- 
parison. It is evident at a glance, that who- 
ever may have been familiar with a single picture 
only in any such group, and from the contempla- 
tion of that single particular picture may have 
formed a determinate idea of what some cele- 
brated man or woman may have been like, has 
been liable to have been misled by his authority, 
and consequently it is more than probable that 
he may have set up before his mental vision a 
false image i of the true one. It is a 
very common error to assume that an early 
painted portrait is necessarily a likeness. On 
the contrary, upon reflection it is evident that, 
as a general rule, it is by no means safe to 
accept as a true likeness any single picture, 
however eminent the artist who may have 
painted it ; while a comparison between a series 
of portraits of one individual, leading to obser- 
vation on the difference of age and perhaps of 
condition of the same m in his various por- 
traits, and to a consideration of the varying 
circumstances under which the different pictures 
may have been painted, will rarely fail to re- 
concile in a great degree the conflicting ideas 
which, in the first instance, must have been 
excited by seeing the decided «wn-likeness of a 
group of portraits all professing to represent 





one and the same m, and to lead to the 
conception of what really is a faithful portrait. 
Such a comparison also shows, that in i 
with a group of portraits of one individ 
allowance has to be made for the artistic con- 
ception and feeling, and for the method of tech- 
sinel tenatment odegied by Giiwent eptinta; oad 
indeed by the same artist at different periods ; 
and, accordingly, when we have to rely upon a 
single picture only, in this case all these con- 
siderations must be kept in view, and their in- 
fluence must be ised as in some degree 
affecting the fidelity of the portraiture ; and, at 
the same time, the recognition of all these 
TS ing circumstances, and a due estimate of 

eir comparative importance may fairly be ex- 

to afford most material aid towards form- 

ing a correct idea of what a man was, from the 
contemplation of the one portrait of him that is 
still in existence. 

The exhibition of last year demonstrated, 
beyond all question, that in estimating the 
value of the portraiture in early portraits, it is 
necessary very generally to inquire what altera- 
tions may have been made in any picture, and 
what additions may have been introduced in it, 
since it left the ds of the original artist. 
We now know for certain that inscriptions, and 
accessories of various kinds and of equally 
varied degrees of importance, have constantly 
been added to early portraits, often long after 
they were, so to speak, first finished. And, 
more than this, the recent happy restoration of 
the Westminster Abbey portrait of Richard 'IT. 
to what was its original condition, proves that 
early portraits, even when of royal personages, 
were not safe from such second and third finish- 
ings, as would effectually obliterate all but the 
faintest traces of whatever true portraiture the 
pictures in the first instance may have possessed. 

Again: we are indebted to the exhibition of 
last year for finally removing all doubts concern- 
ing the dates, and consequently the authority as 
portraits, of many early paintings which profess 
to be, and are accepted as, likenesses of certain 
personages who lo “attained eminence 
and distinction in "Englan ” . These pictures 
were found, on certain evidence, to have been 
painted many years after the death of the per- 
sons whose names they bear. Hence arises a 
curious inquiry concerning the usage, evidently 
recognised as consistent with painting portraits, 
of painting from some model instead of from the 
life. What were these models? and in what 
degree were they, and may we regard them to 
have been, competent to enable painters to 
paint from them what we may hold to be por- 
traits? These are questions that we must 
leave for full consideration on some future 
occasion. 

One other condition of a portrait exhibition 
requires to be noticed: it is the admission of 
engravings of a high order, when painted por- 
traits of persons who ought to be represented 
are not to be obtained. We have no hesitation 
in recording our desire in such cases to find 
good engraved portraits in the exhibition,—the 
engravings never to be admitted to the exclusion 
of pictures, and also never to be excluded 
because they are engravings. Also, whenever 
any painted portrait, either excellent as a work 
of Art, or admitted on sure evidence to be 
truthful in’ its tation of an eminent 

e, has been well and faithfully engraved, 
in every such case we hope to find in this year’s 
exhibition, both the original picture and the 
engraver’s translation of it. Such engraved 
portraits have their own contribution to offer, 
to the illustration of “the progress of Art in 
England.” And the true value of engraved 
portraits, both as works of Art, and also in their 


proper capacity of reproducing the portraiture 
in pictures, can then only be mined when 
the picture and the ving from it can be 


seen together. In the great majority of instances 
this can rarely happen, except so far as a few 
favoured individuals may be concerned ; when 
it is possible, from some unusual and rare com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances, that public 
exhibitions of national its may be formed, 
in those exhibitions the allied productions of 
painters and engravers should be present at the 
same time in the same galleries. 
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ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE PROVINCES. 


Breurvenam.—A few months ago we printed 
some details ing the efforts made by 
Messrs. W.and J. Randel, goldsmiths and jewel- 
lers of Birmingham, to interest and, in a degree, 
to educate, their artisans by supplying them with 
a library, instructive books engravings, Art- 
models, &c.; these gentlemen having built with 
that view an Art-gallery attached to the works. 
A year having elapsed, their employds have been 
assembled to receive prizes for drawings made 
under these encouraging circumstances. The 
mayor presided at a dinner provided for sixty 
guests, among whom were several of the 
“celebrities” of the town. The mayor addressed 
the audience: his words were so wise, so 
benevolent, and so strongly Big wy to our 
leading manufacturers generally, that we print 
them, in the hope they may have places in 
many workshops thro hout the country, and 
so find their way into the minds and hearts of 
employers and employed. It is highly credit- 
able to the mayor that he has thus co-operated 
with Messrs. Randel. His worship said :— 
“They were doing in that establishment what 
he believed would effect much for the prosperity 
of Birmingham. On going over it for the first 
time, that day, he was pleased indeed to see 
that the sanitary arrangements seemed to be of 
a very superior order. There appeared to be 
not only that which pleased the eye; for it was 
a very handsome building, with a great amount of 
space, which enabled the workmen to carry on 
their occupations with much less deterioration 
of health than in a ¢ many places he had 
visited. They all knew that what the Messrs. 
Randel had done was something new in Bir- 
mingham ; he felt it was much to their credit 
to have been instrumental in introducing so 
good a practice as ing Art within the walls 
of their establishment. Before he accepted the 
invitation to be t he had some conversa- 
tion with the Messrs. Randel, and wished par- 
ticularly to know what their object was in 
establishing their Art-studio—whether it was 
purely a thropic scheme, or whether it 
was one from which they expected to derive 
benefit. The reply was that they expected to 
derive a benefit Maceaitoen. There were two 
considerations apart from that of health which 
might have very great weight with them. One 
was that the more enlightened, the more educa- 
tion a workman had, the more knowledge he 
had of the arts and principles which governed 
his trade, the more superior he must become in 
his i in the quality, and even the 
uantity, of the work he turned out; and, 

erefore, a man’s financial position must be 
very much improved by his education. That 
that was the case generally they of course all 
knew ; but that it was the case in Birmingham 
re ee ew 
it very well, was not per generally acknow- 
ledged. In many parts of 1 England the work- 
people were almost human machines, and it 
necessary for the master to be edu- 
cated ; but in Birmingham the workmen must 
be. ed: and it was almost more important 
that they should be educated than that the master 
should. In some foreign countries the educa- 
tion of the working man was carried to a very 
great extent, and especially in the Art depart- 
ment. The amount of Art-education in yee 
was surprising to an English mind ; an 
had to come into competition with educated 
workmen in’ France and in other places. Their 
only chance of going on and ee 
trade, and making it ble, was by , 
ing as educated as their competiters. There 
was another view of the question, to which he 
would call attention for a moment. That was, 
that the education they were carrying on there 
was aw only nao sane education which 
they all of them and which they none 
of them had enough of, and which formed, or 

ht to form, their enjoyment in life. He was 
quite sure that the man who had attended most 
to his mental development would have higher 
enjoyments in life than the man who sought for 
enjoyment in the physical pleasures of life. If 


was onl 


they could only keep clearly in their minds the | 





fact that their progress in mental development 
would give them more Sor geet and if they 
could only go a little er—which they were 
sure to do, if they took that first step—they 
would find that development of the intellectual 
faculties almost necessarily led to the develop- 
ment of the moral and of the religious.” The 
meeting was afterwards ad by Mr. P. 
Hollins (the distinguished sculptor), Mr. J. 
S. Wright (of the Midland Counties Herald), 
Mr. J. Bunce, and others. Mr. Wright ex- 
plained the extraordinary change that had 
taken place within twenty years or so, in Bir- 
mingham, with reference to that particular 
branch of trade; and Mr. Bunce commented on 
the startling facts that, “sixty years ago in the 
jewellery trade in Birmingham, there were only 
12 masters, and fewer than 700 workmen; 
while at the present time in the jewellery trade 
and the es connected with it, there were 
600 masters and 7,500 workmen. Fifty ome 
ago very little gold was used in Birmingham, 
and what was made use of was mis very 
grossly. But now the trade consumed every 
year nearly one million pounds worth of gold 
and silver, nine-tenths of which was gold, and 
a quarter of a million’s worth of jewels.” The 
evening must have been very gratifying to 
Messrs. Randel, and even more so to the artisans 
in their employ.—The ballot for prizes in the 
Birmingham and Midland Counties’ Art-Union 
took place last month. This is one of the 
“ Shilling” Art-Union Societies which a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons condemned ; 
and, as Dr. Fletcher—who presided over the 
meeting for the ballot—remarked, “‘ without a 
hearing.” The chairman strongly repudiated 
the verdict at which the Committee had arrived, 
and courted full inquiry into the proceedings 
and results of his Society. The report announced 
the subscriptions of the past year to amount to 
£927 7s. After deducting the working expenses, 
there remained to be balloted for £680, which 
was apportioned as follows:—1 prize of £100, 
1 of £50, 1 of £25, 2 of £20, 9 of £15, 20 of £10, 
and 25 of £5. In addition to the above, eleven 
unclaimed prizes from the last winter exhibition 
were distributed, making a total valued at 
£904 6s. 

Giascow.—The prizes awarded to the pupils 
of the Government School of Art in connection 
with the South Kensington Department of 
Science and Art, were ted by the Lord 
Provost, in the month of December. So 
meritorious did the local committee consider 
the works of many of the students, that they 
deemed it right to give eighteen prizes in 
addition to those awarded by the Department ; 
these supplementary re appeared to be 
called for on account of the closeness of the 
competition for the others. In the general 
competition with the schools of the United 
Kingdom, that of G w obtained one gold 
and two bronze national medals. The number 
of students on the roll of the public classes 
during the past year, was about 600, and on 
that of the private classes about 250. The 
amount received in fees for the year 1866, was 
£612; in 1865, about £482. The prize-winners 
in 1865 numbered 43 ; last year they reached 54. 

Dvusirm.—A meeting for the tation of 

izes to the students of the Royal Dublin 
Bociety’s School of Art was held at the end of 
December. The annual report, read by Dr. 
Steele, showed the following results of the last 
year’s labours :—The number of pupils amounted 
to 431, of whom 226 were ladies. The artisan 
classes had increased considerably: among. 
them were twenty-four clerks, fifteen teachers, 
nine lithographers, eight house-painters, seven 

ters, six builders, nine salesmen, five 
artists, five upholsterers, three stucco-plasterers, 
three engine-fitters, four architects’ pupils, 
three draughtsmen, three engineers, two printers, 
two cabinet-makers, two coach-painters, two 
leather-dressers, two shipwrights, three stone- 
carvers, and two bricklayers. These statistics 
show great diversity of employments, and, as 
such, are interesting. 

Corx.—The prizes annually awarded to the 
successful competi in the Cork School of 
Art, were distri the mayor of the city, 





on December 17th. report of the School 
Committee wasjalso brought before the meet- 





ing; from it we learn that the number of stu- 
dents had increased from 202 in the year 1865 
to 237 in 1866. Mrs. Henry Hill received the 
second prize at the national competition, for a 
drawing of orchids; and Miss Anne Baker a 
nelle prize for a painting of dead game. 
The chairman remarked that “the school was 
not attended by one class of pupils only, but 
persons of almost every grade were to be found 
in it, and several prizes were,” he noticed, 
“taken by boys belonging to National schools.” 

Banzury.—A preliminary meeting for the 
purpose of establishing a School of Art in this 
town has been held. A sum of about £130 per 
annum, it was stated, would suffice. 

Bristot.—The prizes awarded at the last 
examination of the Bristol School of Art, were 
distributed by the Lord Bishop of the diocese. 
Mr. Philip Miles, the President, opened the 
proceedings by well-timed animadversions on 
the late Art-minutes. After congratulating the 
meeting on the prosperous condition of the 
school, “so far as the number of students was 
concerned,” he said, “that this was not the 
case financially, as they were suffering, and 
should suffer, day after day, from the recent 
minutes in council, which had been passed at 
South Kensington, by which an inferior style 
of Art had been allowed to ,be propagated 
throughout the country, and by which persons 
holding second-grade certificates were enabled 
to educate pupils up to a certain point, and then 
to turn them off and get fresh ones. It was 
generally believed that Government Schools of 
Art were not intended to encourage low Art. 
He was sure that the present state of things 
would not be allowed to continue, and hoped 
measures would be taken by which schools of 
Art would be put in a proper position.” The 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol spoke to the 
same effect and as follows :—“ It was a pleasure 
to him to hear that the Bristol school was gene- 
rally prospering, but he learnt, not with sur- 
prise, yet with regret, that the relations of this 
and other schools of Art, with the Government 
were not wholly satisfactory. He had observed 
that in other things than Art there was, in 
connection with the Government, a tendency to 
the extensive—to quantity—without in all 
cases a sufficient regard for quality. He was 
sorry to hear we were descending in Art. 
Surely if Art meant anything, it was one of 
those things in which we should be ever ascen- 
sive and never descensive.”” A warm tribute 
was paid to the zeal and ability of the head 
master, Mr. J. N. Smith. We may add of our 
own knowledge, that the Bristol school, in 
common with other schools throughout the 
country, has been compelled, under the opera- 
tion of the new minutes, to discontinue the in- 
struction hitherto given in schools for the poor. 
The Art-education of the people thus suffers 
material check.—Mr. J. Beavington Atkinson 
read a paper in the Institution, on the evening 
of Jan 8. The subject was “ Raffaelle and 
his Works,” which the lecturer illustrated by 
numerous engravings and photographs. 

CaruistE.—The annual meeting of the Car- 
lisle School of Art for the distribution of prizes 
and other business, was held towards the close 
of last year. The school maintains its position 
as regards the number of students and the pro- 
gress they make; but the number of prizes and 
certificates awarded did not ee that of some 
preceding years, owing to the minutes issued 
somewhat Senentiy by the Science and Art De- 
partment ; while the fees paid by the students, 
which are partially regulated by the — 
ment, are so low as altogether to preclude, so 
says the report, the possibility of the school 
ever becoming self-supportin; 


Cannan ttn cnataais af the Gcbesl off Ant 


have ted to Mr. E. A. Davidson a testi- 
monial of their regard, on his leaving Chester, 
after filling the post of head-master of the school 
for nearly fourteen years. The present was a 
handsome inkstand of walnut-wood, i 

a silver plate with a suitable inscription. Mr. 
Davidson also received at the same time a 
skeleton timepiece, embellished with a figure, 
in gold, of the Queen, and a purse containing 
fifty gue both being the result of subscrip- 
tions by gentlemen who had been his “ private” 
pupils, or his early pupils in the School of Art. 
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Conway.—A marble bust, by Mr. Theed, of 
the late John Gibson, R.A., has recently been 
placed in the parish church of Conway, in 
which Gibson was baptised. Underneath it is 
the following inscription:—‘“ John Gibson, 
sculptor, born of humble parents, near Conway, 
1790. Died at Rome, 1866. By the force of 
natural genius and unremitting industry, he 
became one of the first. sculptors in Europe ; 
member of the Royal Academy of Arts in Lon- 
don; of the Academy of St. Lain in Rome; 
and of other distinguished foreign institutions. 
His works will perpetuate his fame. Here in 
his native place, a few loving friends have 
raised this memorial as a tribute of affectionate 
regard for the unpretending simplicity and 
truthfulness of his life.” The memorial origi- 
nated, we believe, with Mrs. H. Sandbach, of 
Hafod, one of Gibson’s most valued friends. 

Kezicuiry.—The annual meeting of the School 
of Art here was recently held, and the prizes 
awarded to the students were distributed. The 
report stated that during the past year 71 pupils 
had attended the male classes, and that the 
ladies’ class, which had only been lately formed, 
was attended by seven pupils. The classes are 
still under the superintendence of Mr. Walter 
Smith, head-master of the Leeds School of Art, 
and are regularly taught by Mr. Andrew Ste- 
venson, assisted by Mr. W. H. Jackson, late a 
successful student in the school. 

Lrverroot.—At a somewhat recent meeting 
of the Liverpool Town Council, the following 
resolution was agreed to unanimously :—“ That 
a special committee of eight members be ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the choice of 
a sculptor to execute the pro statue in 
honour of her most gracious Majesty the Queen, 
as well as to make all other arrangements 
rendered necessary for the due completion of 
the work.” Subsequently, Mr. Thornycroft, 
whose statue of her Majesty, at Wolverhamp- 
ton, was recently inaugurated, has received a 
commission for the work. It is to cost £5,000, 
and will be a “companion” to the equestrian 
statue of the late Prince Consort. 

Marpstone.—An attempt, which is likely to 
be successful, is making to establish a School of 
Art, in connection with South Kensington, in 
this quiet agricultural town. 

Mancuester.—The successful students of the 
Manchester School of Art received the prizes 
awarded to them by the examiners of the De- 
partment of Science and Art, at their recent 
annual meeting, over which Mr. Thomas Bazley, 
M.P., soetitet: The honourable | yen 
alluded to the progress made by the pupils 
during the past year in terms of approbation, 

ying a high compliment to the head master, 
ted W. J. Miickley, who addressed the students 
on the subject of their duties at considerable 
length. The school numbers at present 300. 

Prnzance.—The presentation of prizes to the 
students of the Penzance School of Art was 
made in —— last. The report ™ the 

year speaks most encouragingly of the 
Lm i of the students and the satisfactory 
state of the institution generally. 

Satrorp.—A full-length portrait of the late 
Rev. Canon Stowell has been added to the col- 
lection of pictures in the museum at Peel Park. 
It is the work of Captain Mercer, who presented 
it to the corporation through a committee of 

tlemen connected with the Stowell memorial. 

e presentation took place in the presence of 
a large number of the friends of the canon, in- 
cluding the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. Cheet- 
ham, M.P., and mess g r is — to oo 
the picture engraved, and to apply the profits 

isin out of the sale of the prints in further- 
ance of the Stowell Memorial d. 

Sovrnampton.—The “winding up” of the 
affairs of the late Loan Exhibition at South- 
ampton has been made. It appears there is a 
deficiency of £390; but as there are some few 
assets still to be realised, it is estimated that 
the actual deficit would be about £350, to cover 
which amount it be resolved to make a call of 
12 cent. on the guarantors, or just one- 
eig th of the amount guaranteed. e = 
is not very encouraging or satisfactory. e 
question now to be settled is what shall be done 
with the wooden building; which the Hartley 
Council and the Corporation must determine. 





Strovrsrice.—The prizes and certificates 
gained by the students of the Stourbridge School 
of Art were distributed, by Mr. H. W. Foley, 
M.P., in December. The committee reported 
the satisfactory state of the school, both as 
regards the progress of the pupils and its 
finances. The income had exceeded the expen- 
diture, notwithstanding a considerable outlay 
for repairs of the building. . 

Trverton.—A marble bust of Viscount Pal- 
merston, by Mr. M. Edwards, has recently been 
placed in the corporation-hall of this town. 





COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR THE 
NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 





A new National Gallery is an edifice of an 
exceptional character. or, not only is it a 
public building of the highest rank, but it also 
ls pre-eminently a Palace of Art. In the erec- 
tion of such an edifice, the great art of architec- 
ture is required to accomplish more than to 
produce a worthy expression of its own powers. 
A National Gallery ought to be the typical 
example of the national architecture in its most 
0 development ; and, even more than this, 

ides representing its own Art—architecture, 
a National Gallery ought also to be a becoming 
home for the sister Arts—a building which may 
significantly proclaim itself to be the fountain- 
head of all Art in the metropolis of so great a 
country as England. 

To take part in a competition of designs for 
such a building as this, is necessarily a most 
serious, as it is a most honourable, undertaking 
for an architect ; and, on the other hand, all the 
lovers of Art in the realm, with the whole com- 
munity, have a right toe + from an assemblage 
of competitive designs the concentrated archi- 
tectural power of the country. For ourselves, 
we have but little confidence in architectural 
competitions, whether open to all architects, or 
restricted to a few selected competitors. Still, 
when ten architects of eminence accept an invi- 
tation from the Government to compete with 
designs for a new National Gallery, we certainly 
look for results equal to the importance of the 
occasion. The designs of the ten ‘chosen archi- 
tects have been grouped together during the 
last month, to form a public exhibition in the 
—. Gallery of the Palace of Westminster ; 
and it is with no slight disappointment we are 
constrained to record our earnest desire that no 
one of them will be carried into execution. We 
have a high ideal of what our National Gallery 
should be; and, therefore, we deprecate the 
adoption of any of these competitive designs, as 
they have been submitted by their authors to 
the judges, and to the public. 

In one favoured locality of the “far west” 
of London, with what aim and purpose it is not 
for us to conjecture, buildings most intimately 
connected with the arts have systematically 
been designed and executed with a minimum of 
the Art-element ; and there, the head-quarters 
of the teaching and the study of Art, under the 
— of a Government Department, are esta- 
blished in the most wn-architectural range of 
buildi Pn oy — But the = that 
reigns at Sou ensington is powerless in the 
matter of the new National ery. It is 
expected and required to be a triumph of archi- 
tecture ; and the competition was appointed to 
be .the honourable strife, the issue of which 
— be this triumph. 

one particular we cordiall thise 
with the prevailing sentiment of the conguittinn, 
that a patchwork edifice, to be produced by 
altering and adding to the existing gallery, is 
al er to be repudiated. The architects 


unite in their protest in favour of a new gallery, 
and a new gallery, we hold with the itects, 
to be peremptorily required. We consider, also, 


it is no less necessary that this new gall 

should Rw the new mire a of ‘Bayland’: 
not an Italian palace of ‘ourteen’ oP 
not a realised dream of what a of the 
Roman Forum may have been in the century, 
not palpably near of kin to a grand hotel or a 
colossal railway terminus, not any of these 





buildings erected on the northern side of Tra- 


falgar Square. 

Two of the competitive designs only are 
Gothic, by Mr. G. E. Street, and Mr. J. Somers 
Clarke. ey are both alike remarkable for 
the masterly skill with which their authors have 
designed a Gothic dome. One of Mr. Street's 
drawings of an angle of his main edifice is very 
admirable ; but he has failed with his window- 
grouping, and his great exterior arcading; and 
there is too much of complication and effort 
about his central mass, whatever of it that is 
below his dome, except the actual entrance, 
which is very noble. Still, all this is the Gothic, 
not of England, but of some warmer climate, 
where the architect’s chief aim must be to ex- 
clude excess jof light, and to obtain depth of 
shade. Mr. Street, however, appears to have 
elaborated his plans with consummate skill, and 
to have adapted them most thoroughly to the 
requirements of the gallery. Mr. Somers Clarke, 
besides a noble dome, has a massive and lofty 
campanile tower, that would compel its brother 
of Westminster to hide its diminished head. 
Like Mr. Street’s, Mr. Clarke’s drawings ex- 
hibit much skill, and extreme care and thought- 
fulness. His Gothic scul hall is very fine ; 
but in another of his drawings, his slight highly- 
stilted columns are altogether unsatisfactory. 

Messrs. Banks and Barry have contributed a 
carefully-studied up of drawings in the 
Italian manner. ff they had been required to 

roduce an edifice to match the Government 

uildings now in existence in Whitehall, their 
designs would have been most successful. They 
have no central dome or tower, or other cul- 
minating member; but they have introduced 
numerous turrets, which have but little that is 
effective inthem. Mr. E. Barry’s chief desi 
is purely classical, as a Roman architect of the 
best days of the Empire would have drawn it. 
He has five domes, crowning a well-compacted 
and effectively-diversified mass of building with 
gorgeous colonnades. The interiors appear to 
be of unequal merit. 

Mr. C. Brodrick revels in Corinthian columns. 
Never were so many seen before in any one 
pansoany J and never, it is to be ho will so 
many seen in any one existing 
edifice. Mr F. P. Cockerell, Mr. Fr. C. Pen- 
rose, and Mr. James Murray, have other classic 
designs, all of them commendable as studies, 
but none of them what we could accept as a 
— * 

e two remaining competitors are Mr. Digb 
Wyatt, who has failed to shake off the fin toes 
degree in him natural) delusion that 
Square is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta ; and Mr. Owen Jones, whose fidelity 
to Alhambresque associations is not the less 
commendable, because it has induced him to 
propose to treat the National Gallery of England 
=e it were a mre seg ye . 

t is very singular that in these designs there 
should exist such a prevalence of the massive, 
and so much of decorative construction that 
excludes light and d shadows. The archi- 
tects had to design the exterior of a building, 


of which the principal ent would be 
lighted from the roof while they have 
lavished great ingenuity on their treatment of 


this peculiarity, they have proved their inabili 
to deal with it succesfully. We me = | 
especially notice the y unsatisfactory 
‘eustmnent of the principal flights of steps in the 
interiors. 

Infinitely better would it have been to com- 
mission an architect of acknowledged ability 
to have produced for this most important public 
edifice a design which, by judicious criticism 
and careful correction, might be raised to high 
perfection. As it is, the competitors have gene- 
rally striven for originality as a condition of 
success in the competition; and they have 
thought less of the iar character and spe- 
cial requirements of the building to be designed 
Iya eS 

rs. ive coup de grace 
> anchibostinesl someaiiiiens of 0 oh aoe 
these designs will deserve well of all who desire 
the architecture of to be truly noble ; 
but this competition must be added to the long 
and painful list of failures, should it include the 
accepted design for the new National Gallery., 












































SELECTED PICTURES. 


FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION 
OF GEORGE SIMPSON, ESQ., WRAY PARK, 
REIGATE. 


THE EFT. 
H. Le Jeune, A.R.A., Painter. J. Stancliffe and 
L. Stocks, A.R.A., Engravers. 

Writtne, in the year 1858, of the works 
of Mr. Le Jeune, we observed that ‘‘ what- 
ever merits his other pictures 8,” 
alluding tosome Scrip and Sh rian 
subjects, ‘“‘his real strength lies in his 
representations of children : here he stands 
without an equal among our living school 
of artists for truth, beauty, and natural 
expression ; there is in them,—that is, the 
‘small folk,—nothing commonplace and 
rude; nor, on the other hand, do they con- 
vey the idea of being ‘ dressed up for their 
portraits ;’ they are of the aristocracy of 
nature, ere, as it would seem, intercourse 
with the Soatwuheeciead th them of their 
imnocence an eir manners.” 
The wood-engravings, ‘The Plough,’ 
‘Rustic Music,’ ‘Children ——_ 
Water-lilies,’ which illustrated the notice 
of this artist’s life in the article alluded to, 
with many others we could point out, are 
examples of significance as regards his 
peculiar excellence. Among these others 
is ‘The Eft,’ exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1862, and now in the possession of 
Mr. Simpson, of Reigate, who has kindly 
allowed us to engrave it. 

How the little reptile in the bottle has 
been captured we cannot undertake to say ; 
though having some pretensions to claim a 
place amo e brotherhood of the ‘‘ gentle 
craft,” we have never yet known an eft 
rise to the fly, or take a morsel of ground- 
bait; but rod and line held by the 
exhibitor of the amphibious creature indi- 
cate that the lad has been fishing, and that 
somehow or other he has su ed in ob- 
taining ‘‘ sport” of a kind that attracts the 
wonderment, as well as exciting some 
amount of timidity, in the group before 
him. The expression of delight and cu- 
et: a ng child’s face is 
especially inimitable. The manner in which 
the w of the figures are arranged on 
the canvas shows a hand skilled in the 


art of i i ue effect. 

The Bory Weed ie bie valuable work, 
“The Illustrated Natural History,” helps 
us to understand somewhat of the feelings 
which animate Mr. Le Jeune’s group of 
girls. Describing the newt, or eft, he says, 
** Two species, at least, inhabit England ; 
the Orested Newt, found plentifully in 
ponds and ditches during the warm months 
of the , and is captured without diffi- 
culty. Itistolerably hardy in confinement, 
being easily reared from a very tender 
age, so that its habits may be carefully 
noted. This species has its name from the 
membraneous crest which appears on the 
back and upper edge of the tail during the 
breeding season. The Smooth Newt is 
more terrestrial in its habits than the 
crested newt, and is often seen at a con- 
siderable distance from water. By the 
rustics this most harmless creature is 
dreaded as much as the salamander is in 
France, and the tales related of its venom 
and spite are almost equal to those already 
mentioned. During a residence of some 
years in a small in Wiltshire, I was 
told some very odd stories about this newt, 
and my own power of handling these ter- 
rible creatures without injury was evidently 
thought rather supernatural.” 
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THE 
FIRE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Now that an equally unexpected and lamentable 
ens has destroyed the most beautiful 
part of the C: Palace, the true value of the 
lost éourts and collections at length appears to 
be universally recognised. The devastation 
produced by the fire of December the 30th, is 
indeed, as more than one of our contemporaries 
has proclaimed it to be, “‘a national calamity ;” 
and we yield to none in our deep feeling of 
regret for this deplorable accident, coupled with 
warm sympathy for the directors of the Crystal 
Palace Company, and also for their able and 
indefatigable chief officers. Whether the actual 
cause of the fire be, or be not, positively deter- 
mined, is a matter of but little moment, except 
so far as future precautions might be affected by 
such a discovery. But the fire which has broken 
out from some cause or other, has demonstrated 
not only that an edifice, apparently constructed 
of iron and glass, can be burnt, but also that it 
burns with a swiftly devouring fierceness, that 
for awhile defies every effort to subdue or to 
check it. We have some experience in fires, 
but never have we witnessed any fire that sur- 

in power and tenacity that which has 
destroyed the tropical end of the Crystal Palace. 
Nor can a more complete scene of ruin be well 
imagined, than we explored a few days after 
the fire had at last been extinguished. It is 
impossible to have known what those splendid 
courts once were, and to have been familiar with 
the luxuriant magnificence of the oriental garden 
that flourished in the midst of them, without 
expressing, as well as feeling, the most sincere 
sorrow for the destruction that so suddenly has 
fallen upon them. ‘This sorrow, however, must 
be associated with a determined resolution to 
restore the Crystal Palace to the full standard 
of its original grandeur. The national calamity 
inflicted by the fire demands a national effort 
to accomplish a becoming restoration. The 

Palace knows no compeer in the world. 
It is the one object in our country that all 
foreign visitors, without hesitation, proclaim to 
be unique and unrivalled. Fire has been able 
to consume about one-fifth of this remarkable 
edifice—that fifth which was the most beautiful 
and the most precious, and which it would be 
most difficult as well as most costly to reproduce. 
Still, four-fifths are standing unhurt and ad- 
mirable as ever, and “~~ constitute a Crystal 
Palace in themselves. Had no tropical wing 
ever existed, and no Byzantine and Alhambra 
and ian Courts, we ov have been con- 
tent with these four-fifths of the Crystal Palace, 
and justly proud of them; but we know them 
to be four-fifths only of the Crystal Palace, and 
so we require the missing fifth to be re-united 
with them. 

Still, there is no necessity whatever for re- 
quiring that the new fifth of the Crystal Palace 
should be identical with that which, as we write, 
is lying a confused mass of charred ruins. The 
most complete restoration of the Crystal Palace 
does not by any means imply an exact, or even 
a proximate, reconstruction of the consumed 
portions of the building, after their original 
model. If fe a a a of size and 
space, the edifice might pronounced amply 
large enough as it now stands ; and the directors, 
having closed in their Palace where the fire left 
it open, might be content to instruct Mr. Milner 
to exert his utmost skill in converting the site 
of the tropical section of the original structure 
into a beautiful addition to the Palace Gardens. 
But no such suggestion as this could be tole- 
rated. There.is, and there can be, but one 
opinion as to the necessity for some such restor- 
ation as may be fully equivalent to the loss. 
And, instead of a reminiscence of the the 
restoration that we desire to see will em all 
that experience has shown to be best calculated 
to promote the true interests of the Palace as a 
national institution. This would be the con- 
struction of a tropical conservatory, in height and 
proportions a continuation of the main struc- 
ture of the Palace, and so far a literal restor- 
ation. But we would have no lateral isolated 
courts. In their stead, the sides of the grand 





conservatory might be enclosed with arcades 


and porticoes of Byzantine and Moorish archi- 
tecture. The central avenue should terminate, 
not in a flat end, but in a half circle enclosing 
a ificent fountain ; and here the whole of 
the glazing should be of stained glass. A con- 
cert-room, worthy of its p and its asso- 
ciations, should be aunenell from the farthest 
extremity of the great conservatory; and a 
reading-room, a library, and a lecture-hall, each 
one designed on the best principles for its own 
purpose, should be grouped with the concert- 
room; and the whole should be enclosed with 
a wide-s i series of conservatories of 
much less lofty altitude, ada for plants and 
trees of less aspiring growth, and so arranged 
as to provide every variety of temperature ; 
here rare birds, and animals also, might flourish, 
and complete the attractiveness of the scene. 
The Alhambra and the Byzantine Courts, with- 
out being reproduced, would be happily repre- 
sented by such a course of action as we are 
suggesting. The Assyrian Court, having so far 
shared the fate of the palaces of Nineveh, that 
it has fallen a victim to the same devouring 
element, might carry the parallel a little further, 
and be left, as Layard left the mounds beside 
the Tigris, without any thought of commission- 
ing a Sienen to build it up again. And, in 
like manner, we believe that Belzoni himself 
would have been content that, for the time to 
come, his colossi should sit in tranquil loneliness 
at Abu Simbel, without having their counterfeit 
images placed, like exotics, beneath a glass roof, 
even though it be the loftiest in the world. 

It is to be hoped that a literal reconstruction 
of the burnt portion of the Crystal Palace will 
not be considered necessary, with a view to the 
external uniformity of the two extremities of 
the edifice. A most decided difference, resulting 
from and connected with absolutely distinct 
aims and uses, would be infinitely preferable, 
and also infinitely more effective. The grandest 
of all existing buildings are not alike towards 
both the east and the west; and who would 
regard York Minster with more complacency, 
if its two extremities could be made uniform, 
and to match each other ? 

Our suggestions might be carried out at a 
much less cost than a rebuilding of the lost 
transept. But upon the question of finance, as 
connected with the restoration of the Crystal 
Palace, it is out of our province to enter into 
any details. We trust that the directors will 
adopt no course, however tempting, by which 
their certain annual income must incur a serious 
diminution ; and, on the other hand, we feel 
that the directors may fairly look for support 
and aid from the public—why should not a 
second guinea be paid, voluntarily paid, for 
example, for a season ticket ? it still would be 
the cheapest (we use the term advisedly) pur- 
chase to be made in England. 

One cannot but re; as a national calamity 
the occurrence of this terrible conflagration, 
which has swept away monuments of genius or 
of industry that it is ——— to replace, 
besides those productions of nature, the growth 
of which to a state of perfection, such as we saw 
them previously to the fire, is the work of years. 
We believe many of the choicest plants had 
reached an advanced stage of growth before 
they were located at Sydenham. 

Among the many works of Art consumed 
were the extensive and valuable collections of 
Naval and i ing models, placed in the 
Galleries of the Tropical Department. Con- 
spicuous among these was the model of the 
great suspension bridge, half a mile in length, 
over the River Dnieper, at Kieff, in Russia, 
erected about fifteen years ago by Mr. Vignoles, 
F.R.S., for the then Emperor, at a cost of nearly 
half a million sterling. This model was first 
shown in London at the Exhibition of 1851, 
and was subsequently placed, on loan, in the 
Crystal Palace, where it had remained man 
years. It was considered a remarkable work of 
mechanical skill, and was constructed at an 
expense of several thousand pounds. The loss 
to the engineer is t, though a duplicate 
model remains in the engin gallery at 
St. Petersburg, placed there b the Emperor 
Nicholas I., to whom it had 
with the imperial permission. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tue Royat Acapemy.—On January 
the 3lst the Academy would proceed to 
elect Associates by the new regulations; 
one of the recent changes in the constitu- 
tion of that body being, that the class of 
Associates shall be unlimited in number, 
at a minimum of twenty. Between sixty 
and seventy artists are candidates, duly 
proposed and seconded as the new form 
requires ; hence it might have been antici- 
pated that several would be elected on the 
above date. But no; there are two vacancies 
for the minimum number, and beyond {fill - 
ing those two vacancies, it is rumoured, no 
further elections will, for the present, be 
made. Is this Academy reform? and what is 
to be understood byan ‘‘unlimited number” 
of Associates ?’—We did not receive in 
time for insertion last month the names of 
the students to whom medals were awarded 
at the annual meeting on the 10th of 
December. We now supply the omission 
as follows:—To V. Crome, for a painting 
from the living model; to 8S. Spanton, for 
a copy of a picture from the Dulwich 
Gallery, ‘A Cardinal blessing a Priest ;’ to 
F. T. ll, for a drawing from the liv- 
ing model; to J. Griffiths, for a model 
from the same; to H. Montford, for a 
restoration in the round of the ‘‘Theseus ;” 
to M. Glover and R. Groome, for measured 
architectural drawings; to — Symonds 
and W. W. Onless, for drawings from the 
antique; to C. W. Maybey, for a model 
from the antique ; ak to F. Hammond, 
for drawings in pe tive.—Mr. Doo has 
sent in his resignation as an Academician 
Engraver, and has thus joined the small 
band of retired R.A.’s. e may probably 
consider this as an announcement that 
Mr. Doo retires from practice as an 
engraver. He will not do so, however, 
without carrying with him the best wishes, 
not only of artists of every class, but of 
every one who feels interest in that i 
branch of Art to which his time and talents 
have been so long directed,—talents that 
have placed his name among the foremost 
European engravers. Both as an artist 
and a gentleman, Mr. Doo has gained a 
host of appreciative friends. 

THE Pans Exursition.—His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has, durin 
the month, presided at a meeting at South 
Kensington at which various resolutions 
were passed, none of them of much import- 
ance. One of them laments the paucity of 
cutlery from Sheffield. The assembled 
noblemen and gentlemen might have noted 
absentees more weighty if they had been 
aware of all the facts which may have 
been communicated to them.—A memorial 
has been addressed to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—signed by more than one 
hundred leading men of the age—recom- 
mending an abolition of the practice of 


examining ‘‘ passengers’ lu, ” during 
the year of the Exhibition. We earnestly 
hope it may be successful: the gain to the 


revenue must be very small, while the 
inconvenience to travellers is very t. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ae how 
ever, declined, for the present, to interfere. 
These are but two of the trumpet-notes 
that herald the triumph of poe e hour 
is drawing very near when the Exhibition is 
to be opened ; we presume there is no need 
to hint that exhibitors will do well to look 
after their interests in time. All com- 
munications must be made, not now to 
South Kensington, but to “‘ the office of the 
Executive Department, 71, Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, Paris.” 





THe ArcuirEcTuRAL Drawiyes that 
are to represent in the Paris Exposition the 
existing status of the Art of itecture in 
England, have been selected for their hon- 
ourable and si —— mission 
by those in au oa and they have been 
exhibited at South Kensington. However 
fresh they may prove at Paris, the majority 
of these delegates are well known at home. 
woh kespe-—io purtiouhely: didtingaiabeds 
—at home—is parti istinguished, 
or that they are qualified t convey to our 

uick-sighted friends on the other side of 
the Channel very exalted ideas of English 
Architecture in the middle of the nineteenth 
at: Had these drawings fairly and 
fai y conveyed a report of what our 
English Architecture is in its highest ex- 
pressions, notwithstanding our regret at 
their not realising our own wishes and ex- 
tations, we should have been content to 
ow that they told a true (though it might 
be a humiliating) tale. But we object 
very strongly to a misrepresentation of any 
English Art at Paris. We ourselves feel 
that we may be justly proud of our Archi- 
tecture; by what right, then, do any per- 
sons whatever thus determine on certain 
drawings, whether they are really and 
truly representative or not? And, more 
particularly, how does it happen that our 
architects endure this ? y do not the 
ablest of the profession vindicate the dignity 
at once of their profession and their art? 
Our neighbours have not yet forgotten our 
ey Great — ibition building, i 
we forgotten how certain personages adyo- 
cated its pretensions to architectural excel- 
lence. e admirers of that unhappy 
display are the very last persons who are 
worthy to be entrusted with the reputation 
of English Architecture in France. Perhaps 
it may be only right, after all, that our 
ro ge eS yg feebly _ — 
resen in the grandest o 
the Great "Wchibitions, when we ought to 
be conscious that at this very time it has 
been possible for such works to be carried 
on in our country as the Lincoln Cathedral 
restorations. That is not a pleasant con- 
sciousness, in very deed, neither is it par- 
ticularly pleasant to anticipate seeing this 
collection of English architectural drawings 
transferred, in solemn state and official 
circumstance, from South Kensington to 
the Champ de Mars. 

THE ART-JOURNAL ILLUSTRATED OaTA- 
LOGUE.—This work is progressing: the 
first part, consisting of 28 pages, and con- 
taining about 100 engravings, will be 
issued in the April Number— published 
on the day before the UntversaL Exui- 
BITION opens in Paris. The number will 
be considerably augmented in size, but as 


we have informed our subscribers, they | his age 


will be subjected to no extra cost, neither 
is any charge made to any manufacturer 
whose works are engraved. It is scarcel 
uisite to say that the publication wi 
exhibit the productions of the leading 
manufacturers of Europe, due prominence 
being given to those of France. The first 
— ‘eill contain a dedication page to the 
peror, by whom the compliment has 
been iously accorded. We anticipate a 
very circulation for the Art-Journal 
thus illustrated, and our efforts are un- 
ceasing to deserve it. 
Srre or THE Hersert StatvE.—The 
poem change of site for this work is 
ming @ matter of — interest, and 
though in Art-circles the in front of 
the War Office, Pall Mall, long been 
condemned, it was not until the letter of 
‘An Admiral” in the Times of December 
the 31st, that the subject was opened up to 


general ventilation. The site determined 
500 p< ona committee—in front of the 
ar ce—is most unsuitable for the 
erection of a bronze statue, because as 
out-door works in that material rapidly 
blacken in our climate, they require for 
their due effect the nicest adjustment of 
ren. gs in relation to light and sur- 
rounding parts; and when it is stated the 
figure is intended to face the north, it will 
be readily understood that its whole front 
aspect will be constantly in shadow, except 
the partial lighting of its sides at early 
morning and evening ; while the tator, 
facing the south, will be blind the 
sun’s light falling in his face, as he looks 
up at what (under such circumstances) 
sagen but a figure of solid black, barely 
relieved by its background of a dingy 
building in the shade. Such conditions 
cannot but be fatal to any bronze work, 
and to fix the statue under a combination 
of such injurious influences would be but a 
~~ tribute to the man whose self-sacri 
to duty called forth this enduring record 
of his: public services and private worth. 
But if unjust to the subject, it is doubly 
so to the artist. The writer in the Times 
suggests that in place of the front of the 
War Office it should be erected in Water- 
loo Place, South, opposite to the. statue of 
Sir John Franklin, a By eyes deserving 
the best consideration. Here is a fine open 
space, with a background—the 
necessity for the effect of a bronze figure— 
imposing surrounding architectural features, 
in close proximity to the Guards’ Memorial, 
and in the centre of clubs and public 
offices; in short, it would be difficult to 
point to a spot better adapted for its recep- 
tion either from associations with the in- 
dividual mted, or as a place for the 
due exhibition of a similar work of Art. 
It may, however, be urged that by erecting 
it in front of the War Office the subject 
would be more intimately identified with 
the place. True, but that can be no reason 
for placing it on a site where it cannot be 
seen, and which will be universally con- 
demned as a mistake. Waterloo Place 
a so contiguous to the War Office, 
would appear sufficiently near to preserve 
the associations of Lord Herbert's name 
with that t of the Administration 
wherein he so zealously laboured. At 
whose door is the censure for such a viola- 
tion of artistic requirement to be laid? Of 
statues in the metropolis we have but 
too few ; of eligible sites, an abundance. 

M. Jean Incres.—Intelligence of the 
death of this eminent French painter 
reached England just as we were preparing 
to close up our last sheet. He died on the 
14th of January, in the eightieth year of 
i . We must defer till next month 
any notice of his long and triumphant 
career as one of the great artists of our 
time. 

THe Worxrne CxassEs’ INDUSTRIAL 
Exursiri0n, the first that has been both 
“* Me itan and Provincial,” which 
achi such gratifying success during 
the time it was open-in the past au- 
tumn in the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
was brought to its final close in Exeter 
Hall, on Saturday, the 12th of last month, 
when the prizes were distributed by Mr. 
Géschen, M.P. The great hall was com- 
pletely filled on this peculiarly interesting 
occasion; and, with very few exceptions, 
the whole of the assemblage were exhibitors, 
or in some other way connected with the 
exhibition. The chairman opened the pro- 

ings with an address not only a 
priate, but eminently calculated to uce 





a beneficial impression on his . 
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Then —— the real business of = 
meeting. e 17.special prizes were first 
given; then the silver medals, in number 
85; the bronze medals, 187 in number, fol- 
lowed; and after them the certificates of 
“honourable mention,” numbering 189 ; 
and, — to every exhibitor the chair- 
man handed a large photograph of the 
opening ceremonial of the exhibition, sur- 
roun by an elaborately illuminated 
— and handsomely framed. The total 
number of exhibitors was 1,492, and 4 
them a large rtion was present. 
characteristic oy from Mr. J. A. B. 
Beresford Hope, M.P.—in which the prac- 
tical value of true Art to workers of all 
classes was advocated with his customary 
ability and earnestness—succeeded, and 
then a few brief complimentary hes 
proved mB the veritable — of 
an animated and gratifyin e. 

FEMALE ScHOOL OF Ae We are desi- 
rous of directing the attention of our readers 
—many of whom would, doubtless, be glad 
to support the object—to a Concert which 
will be held at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on the 6th of the month, in aid of the 
Building Fund of this Institution, which still 
needs a sum of £800-to liquidate all claims. 

ORNAMENTAL GARDEN SCULPTURE.— 
Two colossal compositions have been exe- 
cuted in Portland stone for the Marquis of 
Westminster, Mr. Smith, of 246, Mary- 
lebone Road. are pendants, and in- 
tended to ornament the gardens at Fonthill 
er The subjects are the Seasons and 
the to yg te which the —— ents _ 
pe co on masses of stone, so cary: 
and hewn as to favour the arrangement and 
sustain the narrative. Spring and Summer 
are the most prominent of the Seasons; 
they are p on the crest of the rock. 
The former remonstrates with Summer on 
her premature advance, and calls her at- 
tention to a scarcely blown crocus. Below 
them reclines Autumn, in solitary enjoy- 
mert of his abundance; and on the other 
side of the rocky mass, and also below 
Spring and Summer, is seen Winter, a 
dra —_ warming himself at a fire. 
Of the er and Air are the 

incipais. tter is a winged figure, 

ving his left arm over the back a on 
eagle, and looking down on Earth, who is 
seated on a globe, which he seems to be in 
the act of measuring with a pair of com- 
passes. Water is a by an 
man reclining, with his right arm resting 
on an urn, from which a stream is flowing : 
and fire by Vulcan, in the act of forging 
chains to bind Prometheus, a suggestion 
from Aischylus— 
“Stern powers! your harsh commands have here an end, 

Nor find resistance! My less hardy mind, 

Averse from violence, shrinks back and dreads 

To bin.j a kindred god to this wild cliff.” 
Allegorical sculpture is always extremely 
difficult, but Mr. Smith has di suc- 
cessfully of certain of the great embarrass- 
ments of this kind of composition. The 
figures are generally , and all are 
perspicuous exponents of the several parts 
committed to . 

Tue Orystan Panace Scnoon or ArT, 
- Seen eeep Se seek Aan, Sas 
found a very commodious tem home 
in the splendid dining-rooms ca situ- 
ated about midway between the original 
railway-entrance and the anti-tropical end 
of the main structure of the Palace. These 
TO, _— are not used in the winter, 
except on a few cular occasions, have 
been promptly phnced 
directors by Messrs. Bertram ¥ 
the contractors for the Refreshment Depart- 
ment. In the same rooms the free lectures 





are given every my + A nag, ge 
reading-room has been fitted up by the 
indefatigable librarian, Mr. Lee, adjoining 
the Central Transept entrance to the 
Palace. It was of great importance that 
the ordinary arrangements in these matters 
should continue without interruption, as 
far as possible. 

Mr. E. M. Warp has nearly finished 
another of the, so called, ‘‘cartoons,”’ for the 
Corridor of the House of Commons. It 
represents the seven bishops, after their 
acquittal, leaving the Tower, and passing 
through a crowd of sympathising an 
rejoicing people. It will fully sustain the 
~~ of the accomplished artist. 

- Ward has also completed a picture for 
exhibition at the Royal Academy—‘ Juliet 
with Friar Laurence in the Friar’s' Cell.’ 
It is a production of great power, and in 
finish, perhaps, surpasses any of Mr. Ward’s 
former works. 

Smr Epwiy LanpsEEr.—Although Sir 
Edwin was actually elected President of 
the Royal Academy, his name cannot be 
properly included in the list of presidents, 
inasmuch as he declined the honour when 
the result of the election was communicated 
to him. 

Messrs. Ecxrneton & Co. have recently 
had the honour of submitting for her 
Majesty’s inspection at Osborne the mag- 
nificent ‘‘ Milton” shield, manufactured by 
them for the Paris Universal Exhibition. 
The design and execution are by M. Morel 
Ladeuil, the celebrated artist in their esta- 
blishment. Our readers will have an oppor- 
tunity of judging of the merits of this fine 
work, an engraving of which is being pre- 
pared for the Catalogue we are about to 
publish. 

“Tue NatTuRAList’s Note-Book” is 
the title of a monthly publication, the first 
number of which has reached us. It con- 
tains a large amount of information on all 
branches of natural science, selected from 
a variety of sources, and promises to be a 
useful serial. 

Mr. Cave THomas’s Picture, ‘ The 
Diffusion of Good Gifts,’ for Christ Church, 
Marylebone, is now completed ; but ‘ The 
Crucified Saviour,’ the subject by which it 
is to be accompanied, is not yet commenced 
in — — —_ m= = when he 
ascended on high, he sent ene ae 
@ passage presenting to the artist a field so 
vast as to leave him unfettered by any 
embarrassing conditions. It was indeed 
well that it should be so, for Mr. Thomas 
could not independently determine the form 
of his composition, as the to be filled 
was @ large lunette over the communion 
table. Hence the suggestion offered by the 
segment of a circle was pyramidal or tri- 
angular, like that crowning the facade of a 
Greek temple. But from the natural sim- 
oe with which Mr. Thomas disposes of 

is material, we feel that the form in which 
fm sr tle a fitted - it. 

© princi — is viour, who is 
at white perv the good aifie’: his 
arms as sendi i two 
companies of : on his right and left. 
Around the of Christ is yet the crown 
of thorns, as a type of honour, and in his 
features may be read an ression of 
oy a sues i cathe any a 
is sup to be effec y eight angels, 
who are simultaneously sent forth on the 
right and left by the Saviour. Those on 
one side represent Truth, Wisdom, Justice, 
and Honour, and on the other are Power, 
Wealth, Beauty, and Plenty. Thus each 
of the come ns ifts is compensated b 
@ correspon one ; 
by Power, Wisdom by Wealth, Justice by 





Beauty, and Honour by Plenty. Mr. 
Thomas has been occupied on this large 
and important work for some time, and the 
result y justifies the term it has occu- 

ied ; for such is the care with which it has 
tes worked out, that certain passages of 
the picture have been four or five times 
scraped out, and the most elaborate studies 
have been made for every part of the com- 
position, to which, as a whole, the highest 
praise is due. When in its place, a cornice 
will project below the Junette, on which 
will - rne the crucified Saviour, ex- 
tended on the cross, with cherubs examining 
his wounds. If this picture be carried out 
in the spirit of the sketch, it will be most 
solemn and imposing. We hope shortly to 
be enabled to describe the effect of the work, 
as seen in its future place. 

THE ForEIcn ARrTIsts of various nations 
who will contribute to the Universal Exhi- 
bition, are much dissatisfied with the extent 
of allotted them. In the case of 
Belgium it has gone so far as to induce the 
government to erect a special gallery at its 
own expense. Complaints are on the same 

und made by the British artists, who have, 
owever, taken no action in the matter. 

Macuise’s ‘MEETING OF WELLINGTON 
AND BLUCHER AT WATERLOO.’—This grand 

icture is in process of engraving, by Mr. 

umb Stocks, for the Art- Union of London; 
the engraver is working, not from a copy, 
but im the cllataek in the House of 
Lords. It was found impossible to obtain 
an accurate copy, except by a large expen- 
diture of time. Mr. Stocks has the aid of 
photographs. ‘The Death of Nelson’ is 
engraving by Mr. Sharp, from Maclise’s 
smaller painting of the t work. 

CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSAL EXHIBI- 
TION.—The authorities at South Kensington 
have issued their prospectus of a catalogue: 
it is to be of the British Department only, 
and each person who desires a me it 
will have to pay £8, and to pure a 
copy if he requires one. It is, however, 
to be published in English, German, 
French, and Italian, and will contain en- 

vings executed at the cost of the exhi- 
itors. In short, it will resemble that 
which in 1862 gave such “ unqualified 
satisfaction” to all who advertised in it. 
The woodcuts, however, will be in “an 
appendix,” in which anybody who likes 
may have what the om styles ‘‘ the 
privilege” of inserting what he chooses. It 
is not improbable that a difficulty will 
arise, for M. DENTU may enter his sm 
— any edition of any work in French 
(the whole or part), inasmuch as having 
paid a prodigious sum for his ‘‘ privilege, 
the Imperial Commission is bound to pro- 
tect him, as they have certainly undertaken 
todo. If the South Kensington Catalogue 
does not pay, the expenses will, of course, 
be met by a “‘draw” on the Government 
grant, and the compilers may consequently 
be remunerated on a scale proportionate 
to the resources of the British empire. 
The circulars inviting advertisers to adver- 
tise therein are ostentatiously marked upon 
the cover—‘‘On HER BriTaANNIC MAJESTY’S 
SERVICE,” combined with—‘ Paris Uni- 
versal Exhibition, South Kensington, 1867.” 

M. Dentv’s CATALOGUE OF THE UNI- 
VERSAL Exurpition.—The enterprising 
publisher of the Palais Royal, who has 
paid, or is to pay, to the Imperial Com- 
the privilege fo print and soll the Offeial 

© privi to print an e i 
Ca , has ome his pro s for 
advertising in that work. He who is will- 
ing to pay £1,000 for the back of the cover 
may have it, while he who requires the 
inside of the said back will be asked for 


























only £600. It is not likely to be taken for 
England, although with an amount of 
generous liberality, hitherto unprecedented, 
it was ‘‘ reserved” for a speculative Eng- 
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lishman. The general advertisements are 
offered at more reasonable rates: for a 
whole page, no more than £157 10s. is de- 
manded; and for an eighth of a page, a 
dozen lines, perhaps, merely a sum of 
£31 10s. Certainly, if advertisers at these 
rates are very numerous, M. Dentu will 
not have made so bad a bargain after 
all. We have serious doubts, however, 
whether any trader of any kind will see 
his way toa return; and imagine that the 
worthy bibliopole must ‘‘ come down a peg,” 
if he expects to fill any of his pages with 
advertisements. 

Mr. Tootn’s WrinTeR Exursrrion.—A 
new gallery, recently built in the Hay- 
market, has been opened by Mr. Arthur 
Tooth, with a fair sikewiies of water-colour 
drawings. The catalogue relies on the 
names of artists both living and deceased. 
Copley Fielding, William Hunt, P.. De 
Wint, S. Prout, J. M. W. Turner, and 
David Cox, are all represented, not always 
to best advantage, on these walls. In the 
general mass, which of course contains the 
usual amount of alloy, there are some gems, 
which deserve to be held in lasting esteem. 
For example may be noted a water- 
colour — of Gerome’s oil picture, first 


exhibi in this coun at the French 
Gallery, ‘The Nile-boat,’ bearing on board 


a Se cies Another chief ornament 
of the ery is F. W. Topham’s ‘ Spanish 
Interior,’ which, though marked “ un- 
finished,” is not wanting in the artist’s 
usual breadth and power. A simple com- 
position by P. F. Poole, R.A., here called 
‘The Mountaineer,’ has been engraved in 
the Art-Journal. ‘The Door of a Café at 
Cairo’ is the drawing for J. F. Lewis’s 
‘‘diploma” picture. Another elaborate and 
capital study, ‘In the Garden,’ gives proof 
of the trained hand of E. K. Jo m, one 
of the most recent and valued acquisitions 
to the Old Water Colour Society. The 
flowers in this garden have the finish 
usually termed ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelite,’ and the 
figure shows careful study, especially in 
the cast of drapery. Simeon Solomon, after 
his mystic manner, has been inspired by 
the wonder-moving text, ‘‘and the sons of 
God saw the daughters of men, that they 
were fair.” 

THe Grapnic.—At the first meeting of 
the season, held on the evening of December 
the 12th, among the works exhibited were 
‘A Blind Girl Reading,’ very origi in 
conception, and an Eve—both sculptures 


by Halse; a grand moonlight by old 
Crome; a en subject—Miiller ; a sub- 
ject from the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” W. P. 


«Frith, R.A. ; ‘ The Interrupted Emigration 
of Hampden,’ ©. Lucy; two brilliant pic- 
tures by G. E. Hicks; others by F. Holl, 
H. Wallis, &c.; a portfolio of drawings, 
and others framed, of e i merit, 
by T. H. Watson, and a variety of drawings 
and sketches by Dodgson De Wint, Jenkins, 
Carl Haag, Cattermole, &c. 

Roya InstiruTe oF British ARcHI- 
TECTs.—Mr. Charles Lock Eastlake, nephew 
of the late President of the Royal Aantemy, 
has been appointed assistant-secretary of 
the Institute of Architects. 

Mr. Ruskin is stated to be a candidate 
for the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, 
which will be vacant next Easter Term. 
If he has never proved himself a poet in 
the common acceptation of a writer of hex- 
ameters or other measured lines, he has 
unquestionably sent forth to the world as 
much poetry of a high order, in the form 





of prose, as any metrical writer of the day. 
The University of Oxford would do itself 
honour by electing one who gency | may 
lay claim to rank among the most = 
guished living graduates of that renowned 
seat of learning. 

Byron’s Worxs.—Not the least amon 
the marvels of cheap literature circula 
in the present day is an edition of the 
ge works of Byron, published by 

leas preemie tao epee it dil 
alone possesses the copyright of the whole 
of the poet’s writings. Pith book is printed 
in a remarkably clear though small type, 
and on really good paper, Slightly tinted. 
The price is half-a-crown only. 

GOVERNMENT, it is reported, is about to 
ask, when Parliament meets, for a grant of 
£20,000 for a Museum of Science and Art, 
to be erected somewhere in Bethnal Green, 
where land may be purchased for the pur- 
pose. The inhabitants of the East end of 
London can scarcely fail to appreciate the 
benefits of such an institution, for the 
museum at South Kensington is out of 
their reach, except at a considerable sacri- 
fice of time. 

A Picrurz, by J. Van Lerius may now 
be seen at the gallery of Messrs. Lloyd, 
Gracechurch Street. It is certainly one of 
the most interesting works that have come 
from the hands of this clever Belgian 
artist: the subject is ‘Cinderella.’ In the 
Flemish verson of this universally popular 
tale, the young damsel is not tted to 
accompany her sisters to the unless she 


accomplishes in due time the task of picking 
up a quantity of lentils which have 
been scattered on hearth and flooring. 


But Cinderella loves birds, and birds love 
the maiden; so she has opened the window 
and has called to her assistance the air- 
wanderers. Half the pigeons in the town 
fly to her help; some are already busy on 
the floor, others are hastening to the win- 
dow from all quarters. Cinderella herself 
is stooping down hard at work among 
them—a well-formed, rather buxom figure, 
with enough of face visible to show some 
pretty features of a we have before 
noticed from the pencil of this painter. 
The composition throughout is good; the 
figure. e birds, and all the accessories 
of a kitchen department are well drawn, 
and the colouring is vivid yet not extrava- 
gant. The picture would grace any collec- 
tion of modern Art. 

THe last number of the Fine Arts 
Quarterly Review has been lying on our 
table for some time waiting for the notice 


which, till now, we have m unable to 
ive. It contains, among other matters, a 
ong review of Messrs. ve’s ‘‘ Cen- 


tury of Painters of the English School,” 
which the writer tru y calls ‘an 
admirable handbook,” if not—and it cer- 
tainly is not—a ‘‘ philosophical history” of 
the British School of Painting. Baron H. 
de Triqueti has an appreciative notice of 
Mr. Perkins’s ‘‘Tuscan Sculptors,” reviewed 
some months since in our own pages. The 
biographical sketch of the late ppoiyte 
Flandrin is brought to an end. . Ro- 
setti has a short but well-written ge on 
Palgrave’s ‘‘ Essays on Art ;” Mr. Ruland 
continues his descriptive notice of the 
Fouquet Miniatures; and Mr. W. Watkins 
Lloyd his account of the Sistine Chapel and 
the Cartoons of Raffaelle. Mr. J. ene oe 
Atkinson takes a a view of last 
year’s exhibitions; and Mr. J. C. Robinson 
sends a very interesting contribution on 
‘*The Early Portuguese School of Paint- 
ing.” Altogether, this number of the 
Quarterly is quite on a par with its prede- 
cessors. 





REVIEWS. 





TWENTY-NINE Ittvstrations By J. E. Mrxais, 


R.A. Twenty-rrve Itivsrrations ny F. . 


Lzicuton, A.R.A. Twenty-seven Iivs- 
TRATIONS BY F. WALKER. for 
the “Cornhill Magazine.” With 
descriptive of each Picture. Published by 
Surru, Erper & Co., London. 
We class these three distinct volumes together, 
because they all emanate from the same source, 
the pages of that popular “ monthly,” The Corn- 
hill Magazine, in which, from time to time, they 
have ap , and been rendered familiar to 
thousands. But the Art-contributions of three 
such men as Messrs. Millais, et ewer and 
Walker are far too to be laid aside with 
the month’s number, when it has done its work ; 
and, consequently, there must be a host of those 
who are cient with the Art of the magazine, 
as well as with its literature, to whom its illus- 
trations, well printed on delicate paper, with 
ins ample enough to show the engravings 
to ps sna , Will prove most welcome. 
It would be a difficult matter for the con- 
ductors of the Cornhill to find, in the whole list 


of living British artists, three whose qualifi- 
cations better fitted them for the task o illus- 
trating its than Mr. Millais and his 


coadjutors; whether we take into consideration 
the mind that originates the picture, or the 
skilful hand that executes it. To institute a 
comparison between these three artists would be 
an invidious task, which we do not care to per- 
form ; moreover, they all belong to the same 
school, as it were ; hence there is no such dis- 
tinctive character in the designs of each, as to 
afford the opportunity of ing the style of 
one against that of either of the others. Perha 

of the three, Mr. Millais’s compositions are the 
most simple, and show the greatest refinement ; 
Mr. Leighton’s compositions, generally, are 
richer in subject, and lean more towards medi- 
zevalism than either of the others. . 

As pictures of society of various grades, these 
illustrations are as truthful as artistic in treat- 
ment. Were we asked to make a selection of 
one out of the three volumes, we should be 
puzzled to make a choice, and should be disposed 
to urge in reply a decided preference for the 
whole. 





Peaks AND VALLEYS OF THE ALPs. From 
water-colour drawings by Eran Watton. 
Day and Son (Limited), London. 

Rarely do we examine a book at once so beau- 

tiful and so in ing as this; the highest 

honour must be accorded to the artist: but Mr. 

J. H. Lowes, who has lithographed the draw- 

i and the Rev. T. G. Bonney, who has 

written the descriptive text, have also admir- 

ably discharged their duties ; while the printers 
have their share of merit: altogether, it is by 
far the most excellent publication of the year. 

Nothing so entirely good has been of late 

issued ; it recalls the time when Art depended for 

universal approval on other powers than those 
with which the sun supplies it, and those with 
which the wood-cutter inundates an easily satis- 
fied public. It is difficult to describe the con- 
tents: we have twenty-one views of the Alps, 
in all their varieties; for although generally 
one bears a striking resemblance to another, 
the skill of the artist has been so exerted to 
vary them that certainly no two are alike. 

With few exceptions, ge! are exhibited in lonely 

grandeur ; sometimes the atmosphere is cold 

and piercing, at others, a magical rose tint is 
poured by the clouds over the glaciers and 
snow-clad mountains; while occasionally green 
and fertile valleys are seen underneath ; rivers 
flow through them in torrents, or in unbroken 
repose; and venerable pines throw their sha- 
dows over ice-covered 

Nothing that has hitherto published 
conveys at once so accurate and so delightful 
an idea of the charms of the Alps—their infinite 
variety no less than their peculiar attractions, 
to be found nowhere else in Europe, perhaps in 
no of the world. Our obligations are great 

to those who in combination have produced a 

work of entire excellence. 
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Tue Pouar or Free. 
Tue Turonge or Davin. 


Tue Privce or tHe Hovse or Daviv. By 
the Rev. Professor J. H. Incranam, LL.D., 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Mobile. Pub- 
lished by Vetus & Co., London. 


In reading the records of the Old Testament 
one is sometimes apt to imagine that the his- 
tories and the characters described therein have 
no certain authority, that the annals of the 
Hebrew nation are mere stories of fiction. And 
the reason is that, from the peculiar circum- 
stances of this wonderful people, and from the 
far-distant period in which they were a great 
and flourishing community, it is not always easy 
to associate them with gorge ty a the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, an mans. 

e forget, if we do not actually discredit, the 
fact, that the Jews were men of like passions 
with ourselves; that they mingled in the ordi- 
nary business of life, struggled for freedom, 
fought for empire, were conquerors, statesmen, 
lawgivers, poets, historians, philoso hers. And 
yet the story of Moses at the head of the 


wandering tribes of Israel is often considered 
far more aj 
leadi 


than that of Xenophon 
his ten thousand Greeks from the 
plains of Persia; while Joshua and David, 
unless the Bible be a fiction, and Josephus a 
romance-writer, were military commanders no 
less skilful and brave than Alexander, or Cxsar, 
or a or Napoleon ; nor is the poetry 
of Job, of vid, and of Isaiah inferior in 
beauty and sublimity to that of any writer 
whose name is recorded in the biography of 
literature. It is because of the peculiar atmo- 
Pa so to speak, surrounding the history of 

e Jews, and the peculiar in which 
their history is related, that men are too often 
disinclined to accord to it that verity which 
they freely give to the narratives describing 
the actions o any other ancient people. 

The three little volumes whose titles appear 
at the head of this notice are from the pen of an 
American cl —one, it is presumed, who 
is in communion with our own Church. The 
first of the three, “The Pillar of Fire” begins 
the hi of the Jewish nation at the period 
when the ren of Joseph sold him to be a 
slave in and closes with the ange 
tion of the Divine law from pa Sinai. e 
narrative appears in a series of letters supposed 
40 be written by Sesestria, & prince of the royal 
family of Phoenicia, who is sent into Egypt for 
the purpose of studying the laws, arts, sciences, 
and government of the country, which, at that 
period, was the most powerful, as it was the 
most enlightened—in all worldly wisdom—king- 
dom of the earth. In carrying out his ideas, 
the author introduces into his narrative much 
information on the manners, customs, religion, 
social and political history of the ancient 
Egyptians, which will be novel and pleasant 
reading for those who have not made them- 
selves acquainted with the subject. The 
central figure of the narrative is Moses, as he 
conducts the Israelites through their forty 
years’ sojourn in the desert.—‘‘ The Throne 
of David” is a history of the Hebrews from 
the election of their first king, Saul, to the suc- 
cession of Solomon; it takes the form of a 
series of letters from a young prince, ambassa- 
dor of Belus, King of Assyria, to the Jewish 
Court.—The third book, “The Prince of the 
House of David,” is fhe narrative of the three 
last years of our Saviour’s life—as related by the 
four a a series of letters from a 
young, He maiden, daughter of a wealthy 

ew of Alexandria, who sends her to Jerusalem 
to be educated as “beseemeth a Jewish 
woman, and the inheritress of his name and 
wealth.” The result, however, is, that she 
becomes a Christian. In these letters we find 
her, as the events to which they allude progress, 
arguing with her father as to the testimony 
they bear to the truths of the old Jewish pro- 
phecies ; and in ing these out sha aeelioes 
their ement, and enrols herself a disciple of 
the “ ised Nazarene.” 

These ies are written in a style which 
_ cannot fail to attract the attention of the young 

especially ; of those for whom the narratives, 
_ a8 they are recorded by the inspired writers, 





would, in all probability, have comparatively 
little interest ; Dat who, ~~ “a hte 
Ingraham’s versions, ma ere indu 

to examine for pace da foundations 
whereon he has built up these most instructive 
and simply-told stories. For this reason, and 
because they may thus be rendered practically 
useful, we recommend them without hesitation. 


Tue Boox or tue Tuames. By Mr. and Mrs. 
S.C. Hatt. Published by A. W. Bennett, 
London. 

This is a new edition of a work that has found 

its way to public favour: it was originally 

ublished in the <Art-Journal. The authors 
ave traced the river, from its source—a well in 

Trewsbury Mead, near Chichester—to the sea 

at the Nore, describing the thousand and one 

things worthy of note, on either bank, from 
its beginning to its end. The commonest mind 
could not have failed to make the subject deeply 
interesting. The authors have called Art to 
their aid—nearly every page contains an 
engraving—while Mr. Bennett, by whom this 
edition is issued, has much enhanced the value 
of the work by introducing fifteen beautiful 
os hs, productions of the eminent artist, 

fr. F. Frith. “The Book of the Thames,” 
therefore, has apppeared before the public 
with attractions second to none of the Christmas 
books. It is, indeed, far better, and of infinitely 
higher value, than most of them. 


Tue Prisonsr or Cumion. Illustrated by 
W. and G. Hupson, Architects. Day anp 
Son (Limited), London. 

Byron’s poem has been printed in pages ; a por- 

tion on each surrounded by illuminated 

borders, with initial letters in colours. They 
are charmingly designed and drawn. They are 
by no means copies, nor borrowed even in parts, 
but original in the best sense of the word. 

There is no class of ornamentists that may not 

take hints from them. As a printed work it 

is a beautiful specimen of the art. 


Svow-nounp. By J. G. Wuirmer. Pub- 
lished by A. W. Bennett, London. 
A most beautiful poem, by one of the great 
— of America, who are now wearing the 
aurels that are gathered on Parnassus. Mr. 
Bennett has given to it some charming photo- 
graphs, and very gracefully reprinted the book. 
e earnestly hope that volumes thus produced 
are commercially productive, as well as highly 
creditable to the enterprising publisher. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Our Cousins ix Onto. By Mary Howrrt. 
2nd Edition. Published by A. W. Bennett. 
The name of this estimable lady on the title- 
page of any book will suffice to convey assur- 
ance that it may be read with pleasure and 
profit. This volume is full of happy teachings, 
the outpourings of a gentle, sympathising, and 
loving nature, eager to convey to young minds 
such ‘knowledge as may make easy the way to 
goodness and virtue. It contains six ing 
engravi drawings by the author's 
daughter—so pure and graceful in as 
to be absolute refreshments at this present sea- 


son, when piquant ues seem to have been 
the main thoughts Sf publishers, 


Breps AND FLowers, AND OTHER CoUNTRY 
Tuinos. By Mary Howrrr. Published 
by A. W. Benner. 

We have here a lovely collection of short poems, 

the nature of which is indicated by the title. 

They are full of grace and beauty, practically 

and pleasantly useful as easy lessons for the 

young. 

A Boy's Apvewrures iw Avsrrauiua. By 
W. Howrrr. Published by A. W. Bennett. 
This is a new edition of an established favourite. 
The descriptions of and adventure were 
written in the wild country it pictures. The 





book is by no means exclusively for the young ; 
it is full of stories of strange and wild adven- 
ture—not the less exciting because they are true. 
The volume contains engravings from drawi 

by the late William Harvey. How much they 
gain in value when contrasted with so many 
modern cuts that are little else than scratchings 
on wood! Harvey, before leaving earth, must 
have been grieved to witness the decadence of 
the art he loved. 


THE JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS OF 
T. NELSON AND SONS. 
Tue Netsons affix “ Paternoster Row” to their 
publications, but we cannot divest ourselves of 
the idea that they belong of right to Edinburgh ; 
be that, however, as it may, they give the “rising 
generation ”’ some excellent books. 

Many of them are reprints—as in the case of 
two little volumes by Mrs. 8. C. Hall (Tue 
Way or tHe Wortp and Tue PLayreLLow)— 
gatherings from that lady’s mint of juvenile 
tales, that were chiefly written for the parents 
of our present youngsters ; they deserve repro- 
duction, and are charmingly illustrated; others 
are produced ‘expressly for this season ; others, 
again, are adapted to “all the year round ;” 
many of them “evidencing” the sound judg- 
ment and sense which belong to our 
northern neighbours. 

Tue Trrumpen Over Mivmy is a well-written 
and earnest volume, that will be especially 
valued for “Sunday reading,” by those who 
rightly desire to make a difference between 
books used during the week and those for the 
Sabbath day ; but there is plenty of human and 
active interest in the book. 

Tue Curpren’s Treasury is a collection of 
a dozen little tales, done up in one pretty pink 
case cover; and may either be given together 
or separately. The plan is excellent in the 
hands of a judicious teacher, as one of the 
pretty books would be a reward. 

Triumpus or ANcIENT ARCHITECTURE, and 
Tricupus or Mopern ARCHITECTURE, are two 
very useful little volumes, for which the young 
ought to feel tly indebted to Messrs. 
Nelson. “The Friumphs of Ancient Architec- 
ture” exhibit briefly some of the celebrated 
edifices of Greece and Rome; while “The 
Triumphs of Modern Architecture” give a con- 
cise description of the most interesting buildings 
in modern Europe. The compiler has judici- 
ously avoided technicalities that would. perplex 
the youthful reader; and the descriptions, though 
necessarily brief, are comprehensive. 

Tue Srory or A Happy Litriz Grit, is 
another of Messrs. Nelson’s publications, which 
will be most welcome to the young. It isa 
cheerful, pleasant story; and we only regret 
that the illustrations are unworthy of the letter- 
press ; indeed, in the matter of illustration these 
publishers do not keep pace with their com- 
petitors. 

Howmay Cuarxet or Stortes, by A. L. 0. E. 
This amusing little volume is a garland woven 
from the leaves of “’The Children’s Paper ;”’ it 
is a very excellent selection, but the title 
should have set forth the fact that it is a com- 
pilation, not a volume of original tales. 

Sunny Ways anp CuitpRen’s Ways, is a 
coloured picture-book for the n . Itis full 
of wise advice, not too much b ened with 
serious teaching, though all has a moral or 
religious bearing. The drawings are remark- 
ably —so indeed, that we ought to 
have told who made them,—and they are 
carefully and well printed in oil-colours. The 
pretty and pleasant book teaches much, and 
nothing that need be unlearned, in Art, after 
it has been learned. 

Ou-Cotovur Picrvre-Book ror tus Nur- 
sery. Our previous remarks also apply to this 
volume. It is of a costlier character and loftier 
—. and is a rather ra =. 

ealing princi with time-hono - 

vourites Mf the sani , beginning with the 
“Three Little Kittens,” and ending with the 
“Children in the Wood.” It is ingly 
“got up,” and cannot but delight while instruct- 
ing the very young. 




















